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ORODY CARED ABOUT US before the ail 
came, nobody will care about us when it ie gone." 
Thus staff writer John J. Putman, quoting aegov 
ernment official, concludes his searching report on the 
Arab world. (ne of the last Western journalists to mter 
view: King Faisal of Sauch Arabia (above) before he was 
assassinated, John and photographer Winfield Parks 
spent ive months traveling thrinigh Persian Gulf nations 
and to European capitals, seeking the answers to plain 
questions: What are the Arab nations doing with the 
wealth accumulating as & result of increased oil prices? Is 
the soencing of these small desert kingdoms 0 boon or a 
threat Lo themselves andl to others: 

John’s even-handed, dispassionate reporting holds, at 
least for me, a valuable meight inte the psychology of 
riders faced with the problem of managing an economy 
based on asingle, expendah 
clal te the survival of nabonal economies everwhere In 


© resource—onie that is cru- 





the end, of course, the Arabs want what everyone else 
wants—the “ood life” that education and proeress ated 
medical care and leisure can provide 

At some point, on. some future dav, the oil will all be 
gone. The Arabs have decided to prepare against that 
day. So must we 
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Orangutans, Indonesia’s 
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dq conrag@ons scent and jer phofograpier- 
husband chromele the daly life of eartit's 
rarest apes. By Biruté Galditas-Briadamour 
and Row! Brindaniour 


Patriots in Petticoats 475 
Logteile Alan eestiadi ai of the women— 
pore af hem farniae, others all bur fargattes 
whe aelped create anindependent Cinited States. 
Paintings by Laws 8. Cangas 


The Arab World, Inc. 494 

ffiow mich fa the fead of of-bougAar mony 
afercted the Arabian Peninsela’? Joke J. Putman 
and Winfeld Porks fed a growing sense 

af responsivity, and an dimasphere where 
hallowed fraditivn ad dircvirg lmovahan 

Heme cide be side, 


Alabama, Dixie 

to a Different Tune 534 

flowed ff all, tie wtereodtypes aad fhe xarprises,” 
mw taf writer foward La Pav of his 

fovely in today's Sowh. PAiwtograpis fry 

Hick Dorronce ff 
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Miracle of the Potholes 57° 


Inhobiting tiny worlds that live and aie with 
roin ond arowgly, the fragile creatures af 
Link's desert water boles ewoke the myrtery 
aid worder of We iself, By Rowe Findley 
and Roher!i F. Sisson 


“We Americans’ 550 

Ry Pree ihe ia hale {raeri| ie oar nt Wee ary 
teed by ib ordinary oiticesas, (his big new bod 
offers nye Way fe cover ana celebrate 

ine notions fwe Aondredih birthday 


COVER: Greig oraeeuions accep! a helping fad 
ai fey lear aaew fo ive in he aifive forests 
(pages 444471). PhotograpéA by Rod Arindamuour 
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HAD LEFT THE FOREST and was 
| ming Gack to fam in the rain VT 


le fl lee A" fy sike 1 hi itn bh aft j tri IT a 





wound made by my machete, which 


| ) 
h t q 5 i 1 a 1 
had slipped as | cut a vine 


Suddenly I stopped. | coulcl scarceh De 
eve my eves. In the tall grass less than thirt 
feet from Me an orangutan was warily cross 
qdanv—a ary-tice heli] fone to grass 
ind feen—to reach the distant trees on the 
other side. This “person of the forest,” us 
Orangutan means in Malpy, cidnt See me 
throweh the crizzle. He moved silently acros: 
the path and then disappeared into the grass 

The orangutans | fad observed during 
many months in Borneo’s jungle had con 
firmed the traditional view af ther behavior 

they had stayed up in the trees, Wow this 
encounter was my first clue that not only do 
wild orangutans spend more me on the 
rrouned than anvone fined ever suspected, but 
glen that they sometimes venture oul of thie 
tronical rain forest that is ther home 

he he lew quIcKt recovered, and so did my 
SPILLS. Wy hich hal Dee Cid S [LETT BE Shoe 
husband. Kod, and T had first reached thi 
lowland junele of the Tunjung FPuting Re 
the Indonesian sector of Borneo 
(MA, (nee 445) 


never imagined in those first months that 
during the next four years Rod and 7 would 
spend more than 5.000 hours observing wild 
ornnogutans. We stucied not-so-wild subject 
too, for we became a “halfway howse” throug! 
WhICK VOUNE OTRNTUtAnSs. accisinmed ta Cop 


tivity. were returned to their natural life im 


rt t f T 1 b 
In social hehavior the orangutan has al 
re | =o re Ll ] 2s a | 1. a ee oe F Ia 
Was Geen CONSMeTed Very Gurereni Mit OT 
from man but alse from all other monkeys 


ind anes, inclucine its African cousins, the 





gorilla and chimpanzee. Primates have been 


Partners in discovery, primatologint andl 


Orangutans. Indonesias 


By BIRUTE GALDIKAS-BRINDAMOUR 


erphan join fans to search Korneos jungle for wild orangutans, rarest of the apes, 


* People of the Forest’ 


Photographs by ROD BRINDAMOUR 





characterize 45 social animal par exi ellence. 
but the wild orangutans Rod and I saw in 


those Parl months were almost tr ariel 





solitary: lone males, or acult females accom 
panied only by their dependent voung. Yet | 
knew that orangutans must meet and interact 

if only to breed—and I longed to know the 
Tall extent of such relationships. 


Leeches Weleome New Blood 


[In the course of our research we occupied 
three campsites in our 14-square-mile studs 
area. The first camp, by the Sikunir Kanan 
River, we called Camp Leakey, in honor of 
the late Dr. Louis S$. B. Leakey, who encour- 
zed mé.to study the wild orangutan and who 
heipéd me obtain funding. Ihe other two 
camps We named, in time, Camp Wilkie and 
Camp Dar 

We reached Camp Leakey in November 
[ov l. Lhe swamps, swollen by rains, were 
waist deep and impassable. Leeches were 
evervwhere. Bloated with our blood, they fell 
OWL Of OUP SOCKS, Cropped of our necks, and 
even squirmed out of our underwear 

The camp itself was simply a small bark 
walled, thatch-roofed hut surrounded by a 
swamp forest. To afford better access to our 
study area, Rod began cutting @ crisscrossing 
network of small trails through the forest 

Viy @arliest observations Were of orang. 
tans feeding, moving through the trees, ond 


nesting. Gsenerally they made a new tree nest 





each night out of branches and leaves; some 
times thev built nests during the day toa, for 
naps and to sit out rainstorms, Also, unlike 
Lhe other great apes, orangutans made over- 


Head Piatiorms or covered themeelves with 


Atease at last, aonce-wary 150-pound wild 
muilé¢ named Nick cits on the ground calmls 
eating termites, despite the presence of the 
author ane ber photegrapher-husband, Rod 
only 15 feet away, When orangs first signi 
Intruders they smack their lips loudiy ond 
shower the newoomers with branches Now 
Birute and Rod have wen the tolerance ao! 
dozens of the red apes, long Known to be 
more arboreal and solitary than Africa's 
reat apes: gorillas and chimpanzees: Log- 
ng 5.000 hours of observaton—more tha 
any other observers—they have gained new 
Insights inte wild orangutans’ behavior 
Nlales descend to the ground ta forage for as 
long as six hours, travel long distances on all 


fours. Are even is ie ite 2rowi il 
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branches as PTOLCECHON Seale ow pours 

Crancutans seemed to prefer fruit, but thes 
tte considerable quantities of voung leaves 
and the solt material on the inside of bark as 
well One trutt that intrigued us was banilan, 
& periect sphere encasing two pits so hard 
that nutcrackers won't open them. Inside each 
pitis 4 tiny bit of substance that reminded me 
of coconut. The orangutans would spend ene 
less hours crushing these pits with their teeth 
Juventies and infants, lacking the enormous 
jaws of their mothers, could not usually open 
a Instead took bits and pieces from 
ir mothers” mouths 


them 
f 





Youngsters Rage Leaves Mother Unrmoved 


Sometimes a mother would refuse to share, 
causing the voungster to throw # violent tan 
trum [| thought one squealing juvenilé might 
just hurl himeel out of the tree headfirst in 
his fury. When he returned to his mother, she 
nonchalantly allowed him a piece as though 
nothing hac happened 

Perhaps my most vivid memory, though, is 
of that scorching day | came face-to-face with 
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Putting Ansierwe 


Threatened refuges, Bororo and northern 
Suinatra are the last homes of Asta’s only 

ment ape, Forge pyemacus. Clearing of 

Lind by farmers and lumbermen now threatens 
Oranges with extinction. Birute, here with 
helpers-and orphaned animals inght), keeps 
track of the red apes in a [4-square-mile study 


area within Taniune Puting Reserve 


a larce adult male on the ground It. was 
almost ashowdown. [ was rounding a turn in 
a ladang path when a hove orangutan ap 
peared, heading straight toward me. He was 
just umbling along, head clown, obliviows te 
my presince. Then he stopped dead in his 
tracks less than twelve feet -away. For lond 
seconds he stared and stared. [ guess he was 
eviluating the bizarre sight in front of him— 
a pale-faced primatologist with large black 
sunglasses, clutching an cnormous bag full of 
carty foamed 

We were on a collision course. The narrow 
path was fenced in by tall ferns that formed 
an arch overhead, Gul, strangely, | felt no 
fewr. | simply marveled at how magnificent 
he jooked with his coat blazing orange in the 
full sunlight 

Abrupthy, he whirled around and was gone 
There was nothing but the <ound of his feet 
padding off along the path 

WIV confrontation with thas big male seemed 
to bear out a traditional belief that the wild 
orangutan is muldand retiring. Back at camp, 
though, our workman, Abmad, told us of -a 
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groups have reduced the illegal traftheking. 

When the Nature Protection and Wildlite 
Management arm of the Indonesian Forestry 
Service becan confiscating caplives, it asked 
that our camp in Tanjung Puting Reserve be 
developed into an Orangutan Rehabilitaben 
(Center, where captive youngsters would be 
reintroduced to life in the wild. There are 
other such centers in Malaysian Borneo and 
northern Sumatra. Churs was to serve Kali- 
muintan (Indonesian Borneo). 

But what do you do with “repossessed” 
young orangutans? Without expert guidance 
these unfortunate animals usualiv die from 
disease, malnutrition, and neglect. Rod and | 
hoped to teach them the ways of the forest, 
and how to become “wild” again 

The first orangutan youngster to reach our 
camp was year-old Sugito, who had been kept 
in a small crate before he was conhseated. 
Normally, orangutan tofant: ching almost 
continually to their mothers until they are 1, 
years old. Sugito decided [ was his mether 

Determined to give him as normal an up- 
bringing as possible, I allowed Sugito to cling 
to me. | hac littl choice. Even shifting fim 
from ane part of my body to another mvolved 
much fightme and howling. Changing clothes 
became a major undertaking, with Sugito 
screeching and clutching at whatever was 
coming off. He slept curled up next to me ane 
wollld not abandon me even when IT bathed 
in the river. 





Released Pet Becomes a Raider 


At first Rod and I had the idea that ex- 
captives, if only old enough, would eager! 
return to life in the forest. The first one we 
freed, 44,-vear-old Sinaga, ran off into the 
forest the moment he was freed 

“We'll never see him again,” T predicted- 
naively, as it turned out. Sinaga was back the 
very next day, raiding our camp for food. His 
raids continued. He would lurk in the trees 
until we went to the river to bathe. Then he 
would strike. We would return to find our 
hut a shambles. 

After about a month Sinaza stopped his 
forays into our camp. We assumed he must 
have been finding enough wild fruits and 
young leaves to sustain him on his own. We 
saw him again a few times foraging in the 
trees near camp, but he never came back. He 
was our first successful rehabilitant 

Next came Akmad, a small 2'/,-vear-old fe- 
male confiscated froma logeing camp. Akmad 
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Slow-motion acrobatics bring the adolescent 
Georgina to a treetep larder. Hanging by a leg ane 
aomuch longer arm, ahe employs her weight 
abril sity pounds—to bend a fruit tree within 
reach of another support (facing page). Scattered 
catribution and Varted ripening times of the trop 
ics’ hundreds of species of frum dictate the dis 
persal of the orang population, anc hence, the au- 
ther believes, the individuals soltary existence. 
With zpadelike incisors, Ellen (above) scrapes 
the fleshy inner surface of bark she ripped from o 
tree trunk. An old male, Pointed Pads (below), 
feasts on termites. Hiruté never leeds her wild sub- 
jects, for fear of unduly modifving their behavior 
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was.a gentle creature with dainty hands and 
refined manners. She never grabbed—she 
reached. Finding a package, she would make 
a neat tear in one corner instead of ripping it 
to shreds as other orangutans did 

L remember watching Akmad put a bottle 
down after drinking from it Because the 
Hoor was shantec, the bottle kept rolling away 
Akmad would quickly retrieve it, looking 
ground guilnly as if to see whether anvone 
had caught htr faux pas. she must have 
niaced that bottle on its side a dozen times 
before finally standing it upright 

The establishment of our second outpost, 
Camp Wilkie, just toside the forest, marked a 
turning point in our research. We no longer 
had to walk through the ladang or @o through 
the swamps: The camp consisted of a small 
raised platform with a thatch roof. There 
were no walls We slung our hanimocks from 
the rool supports. Later we added another 
rooied platform to serve as oa kitchen hut 
where we cooked over-an open fire. 


Sounds Betray Oranges’ Presence 


Early every morning [ went out in search 
of wild orangutans As I walked [ listened. 
The wild orangutans sometimes disclose their 
presence by the snap of a twig or the regu 
dropping of fruit stones as they eat, sometimes 
by the crashing of branches as they move 
through the trees 

Once I had located an orangutan, | fol- 
lowed it, if possible, until it nested for the 
night, Next morning I'd be back before sun- 
up, hoping to find the orangutan still in the 
nest, $0 that I could continue to follow and ob 
serve its behavior, | would sometimes walk 
three mites to reach o mest by the first glim 
mer of dawn 

(in one such search | encountered a preg: 
nwt female and her juvenile son. We named 
them Cara and Carl ancl started a continuing 
study of them. Cara was a problem. She had 
a dangerous habit of breaking off branches 
and dropping them without any of the usual 
vocal warnings, One dead branch—a verita- 
ble lJog—missed me by about an inch 
Cara, unlike most females, also toppled 
branchless deal trees. Once, when | was tan- 
ged up in a windfall below her, she suddenly 
sLarted rocking one such enormous snagin my 
ditection. Hacl she the strength of the much 
heavier miles, | would have been killed. As 
it was. the snaz teetered but cicdn't fall 

Despite Cara‘s mtial hostility, she and Car! 
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hix-pet on the road 
to freedom 


bry EMPARA [5 LIKE STY OWN CHILD 
( “irs, Wlastora (upper left) woon wit 
up the pet she hal babted for sever 
Eniorcing an old law avainst owning ora 
litans forestry officials im two Indones 
provinces now confiscate illegally beld ape 
rl ev asked Hiruti aL Bune fe Pere LN 
animals for return to the junele 
In camp, adolescent Cempaka (far lett 
grabbed ras and soap powder, and began 
to wash inthes im al UCReEL Of Whole. sane 
dipped into rice with a spoon (ubove) or 
Ay handy utensil The anes im 
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When a cats in the way. little anvthing on hie head, and ck 
orang will play—and play and play Ven mind a wet kiss Kut wher 


In Birute’s bark hut the 3-year-old ito stretches the cat between 

nhan Sugite quickly makes a to; hands and feet, #2 On & torturer 

fo new housemate. The tolerant enaurh is enourch. Baring ¢laws 
tabby accepts the orang: feline Wines instant Treedem 


Hhilectian for flecing just about Suita came to the retalbilitae 
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after about a vear and a half came to accept 
us more fully than did most of the others. 
And they gave us our first glimpses of social 
interaction among wild orangutans. One in- 
wance sticks in my mined. The two had been 
jomed by a subsdult male, one of several who 
occasionally followed Cara when she was in 
heat, The newcomer romped good-naturedly 
with Carl and feverishly examined Cara's 
genital regiot. At the end of the day the ani- 
mals bedded down close together. Cara and 
Carl occupled one nést, the male another. 
All was-stll. [t was slowly becoming dark- 
er. Suddenly some trees began to shake as if 
In a hurticane. Snags crashed and there was 
a piercing bellow as an adult male emitted his 
“long call"—a hair-raising, minutes-long 





Toe-tickling bout with tame orangutans 
temporarily distracts Birule from her stusls 
mom wild apts. She brushed the hair of her 
charges. but they never tried to groom ler. 
Witd oranges, unlike the more soctal chim 
pangeds, rarely erik one andther 


| ot i 


sequence of roars and groans that can carry 
a mile. The subadult male clidn’t hesitate; he 
leaped out of his nest and dashed down toa 
perch a yard above the ground. He listened 
unt) the call ended, then shd to the ground 
and vanished in the undergrowth. 


Despite the Sound, Little Fury 


Amid wild shaking of trees and snapping 
of branches, a gigantic male emerged. He had 
the pronounced cheek pads and throat pouch 
that males acquire when they reach adult- 
hood at age 12 to 15; the throat pouch prob- 
ably acts as a resonator for the long call. He 
peered over the edge of the occupied nest 
Cara and Carl could not have slept throwgh 
the commotion, vel their ted never once 
quivered or shook. Satished this was only a 
fermale and her offspring, and not a sexual 
rival, the big male moved away, 

Subsequent observations began to fil! out 
the patterns of orangutan distribution ane 
organization in the study area Adult males 
were almost invariably solitary. In 3% years 
we witnessed only two meetings between lone 
adult males not in the presence of females 
Not only did adult males generally avoid each 
other, but they alen were intolerant of sub- 
adult males—which usually fled when a big 
male appearee 

4 good example of the solitary wavs af 
grown Males in the wild was given us by the 
first animal that accepted our presence; we 
named him Throat Pouch, or T. P- (page 473). 
During 23 davs of continuous observation, 
T. P. met other orangutans: only four limes, 
and these were females and their voung. The 
encounters totaled only a few hours 

At times, of course, adult males found fe- 
males willing to mate. During T. P.’s con- 
sortshin with Priscilla we gathered probably 
Our Most significant singl¢ set of observations 

Priscilla and her son, the ughy Pure, were 
with a subadult male. TP. appeared and the 
smiller mile prudently vanished. T. P., Pris- 
Cilla, and Pur stowly traveled on, foraging. 
Suddenly another male orangutan appeared 
low in the trees ahead, T.P. immediately 
charged the slightly larger stranger. 

They grappled funously, biting one anoth- 
er; they fell repeatedly and chased cach other 
into the trees again to resume the heht. Their 
backs glistened with sweat, its pungent odor 
lingering on the ground long after they were 
back in the trees. A few times they pulled 
apart and stared intently at each other. Then, 





after more than 20 minutes, they separated 
and sat in adjacent trees. With & might, 
héave 1. PO tnrew asnag and roared. ihe oth- 
ar male disappeared 

We were 


We hvu cb 


served the first and only combat ever record 


mosh bel lated 
ed between twomature wile orangutan males 

Three davs later T. P. and Priscilla mated, 
And approximately nine months later Pris- 
cilla gave birth to a male we named Pete. We 
are almost certain T. P. was the father 

We never did see |. P's reaction to his 
putative son, We however, discover 
through a friehtening incident that T. P. was 


cic, 


Clown in a stolen costume, Suvite nape 





ITitab 
had reached a stage of development probab 


ly analogous to that of 


e with infants. Sugito, by this: time, 


A CrAWLNg, incqwisi- 
tive vear-old child. He would climb higher 
and higher into the forest canopy, oblivious 
l tmarveted at his audacity as 
ne swung around and played in the branches, 
practically under the nose of the feecing T. P,, 


to evervihing 


who seemed unaware of him. I suspect naive 
little Sugito thought this big orange fellow 
would make a fine playmate 
Unsuccessful in-attracting T. P= attention, 
Supito started climbing toward me. Halfway 


chow 


he emitted one tiny squeal I barely 
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ress and hia Swipe from Birute. “Tt we cicin't arovide rags.” she reports 


“Whe oratigulans would bang around all nicht looking for nesting -mutenal.” 
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Hairy nestlings who never Av: Subarno (right) bends and 
tucks fronds of a betel palm to form a springy platform 40 feet 
above the ground, Feet hold branches while powerful arms com- 
plete the roost in five minutes or less. Like chimps and gorillas, 
ofan. bulid a new sleeping nest every evening, Dunne daytime 
| rainstorms, the red apes nest again and may make an overhead 
| platform or held up bramches as umbrellas. This 3-vear-old re- 
habilitant acquired his-ekill prior to his capture by poachers. 
| After a few months in Birwte’s camp, he returned to the forest. 
In contrast, 3-year-old Sugitoe—raised in captivity—had to 
mater construction techniques by trial and error, Here on the 
| ground (below) he plavfully decks himee!lf with branches Even 
tually, by watching experience) builders, he managed to create 
his own series and could span nights in the forest. 
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heard it T.P. instantly became incredibly 
enraged. He flew down the tree after Sugita. 
Sugita was terrifed. He slid down the last 
few feet of the tree as though it were a greased 
pole and leaped into my arms. ‘T. P. was right 
behind him. 

I stood up, panic-stricken, and backed 
away. Had Rod not been there, I think I 
would have run for my life. And, doubtless, 
TT. P. would have chased me. Hut Rod calmly 
stood up with machete in hand and, looking 
directly at TP, sliced through a small sap- 
ling just in front of him. 

At this T.P. stopped; he was about six 
feet directly above us. He glared menacinely, 
climbed to a more secure perch, and bellowed. 
This was the closest that a wild orangutan 
ever came to attacking wus. 

Then one day during the month that Pete 
was born, January of 1973, T. P. abruptly 
vanished. We searched and searched through- 
out the study area and listened for his partic- 
ular call, which we had learned to recognize. 
We found no trace of him, and reluctantly 
concluded he was deact. 


Five's Company, Seven's a Crowd 


Adult females were more social than the 
adult males, but they too led what seemed to 
us futher lonély lives. However, we did occa- 
sionally see two or three adult females and 
their assorted offspring traveling together or 
foraging in the same vicinity. 

Once again it was Cara and Carl who in- 
troduced us to this new situation. We were 
following them early one morning when thev 
joined five other orangutans: Beth, carrying 
infant Bert, and Priscilla, followed by her 
son Pug and an independent adolescent. They 
stayed together for several hours, but the 
peaceful camaraderie didn't last 

The seven were quietly feeding in one tree 
when suddenly horrible sounds began to em- 
anate from the forest canopy—noises | had 
never heard before. The uproar came from 
Priscilla and Cara, who tumbled down out of 
the branches, chasing and jostling each other. 
An hour later the two were at each other again. 
Then Priseilla moved away, followed only by 
her son. The remaining five roamed together 


the rest of the day, nested together, and split 
up the next morning. 

Beth and Cara never touched each other, 
but upon meeting, Beth would sometimes fal- 
low Cara closely and Cara would wait for her. 
Twice they and their offspring traveled to- 
gether for the better part of three days. Such 
lang periods of association were never ob- 
served among other adult females 

Compared with the adults, the immature 
orangutans were almost gregarious, although 
they too often traveled alone or with their 
mothers. The loree adolescent Georgina 
(page 450) sometimes traveled with oncortwo 
smaller friends, Maud and Fern, a6 well az 
an occasional subadult male. They would 
sometimes play, touch, andeven briefly groom. 

Maud and Fern had different mothers, so 
Georgina could be the sibling of one but not 
both. It was obvious that age group as well as 
kinship ties determine associations among 
immatiire orangutans. Pregnancy and the 
brth of her first infant ended Georgina’s 
udolescence and these friendly relationships. 

Youthful males occasionally plaved to- 
gether, but more often sought the company of 
females. Indeed, we observed a friendship be- 
tween a subachult male and an adolescent 
female that listed for years. We began think- 
ing of Mute and Noisy as a unit, although 
occasionally we saw each of them alone. 


Mute's Partners Not Always Willing 


Determined to investigate the precise na- 
ture of this regular association, we followed 
them into the Inland swamps. We were ex- 
hausted after ten days, but Mute-and Noisy 
were still close together. This relationship 
was not sexual. Mute, in fact, liked to mate 
forcibly with unwilling females and would do 
so while Nowy hovered in the background. 
Cimece while Mute was attempting to mate 
with a very uncooperative partner, Notsy 
uttacked her. Jealousy? We don’t know, 

Later we followed Noisy out into the dark 
waters of the river-edge swamp where even 
the local latex tappers didn't go. We watched 
for five davs, often wading waist deep. My 
mind kept turning back to crocodiles, which 
were found in the open pools near the river 


“A gentle independent creature,” the author characterized’ Akmadl, a juvenile female 
placed in her care after being found at o nearby logging camp. In the wild, females 
occasionally forage together or with a subarlult male. At about ten years of age they 
begin to bear young, one every four or five years. Captive orangs have lived 55 years. 
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Noisy must have been in heat, for she had 
inancdaned lite for Nick, a laree, full 
aclult male. Nick had moved into T. P's 
home range after. T. P.’s disappearance. Nick 
and NOISY mated several tines, each time 
apparently at eager Noisv's instigation 

Toute Ap arec occasionally, only to be 
chased off bv Nick. He slunk around tn the 
trees about fifty vards from the couple, sneak 
ing looks from behinel tree trunks Neither 
“Sick nor Nosy, feeding close together in the 
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The evidence wae piling up that competi 
tion between males for females was an im- 
portant factor in orangutan adaptation. All 
the adolescent females we met preferred 
larice mature males a5 sexual partners to the 


ult males Whe were theit More 





amedler <itae 
frequent companions 

Chis female preference combined with mak 
competition would go far in explaining the 
size difference between males and females. Hf 
males hac to fieht or chase other males before 
they could reproduce, the larger and fercer 
males Would) have an obViInuUs Advantage And 
nrobably leave more descendants: The fe 
mies have probably remanmned statler be- 
cause largeness gives them no reproductive 
aivantage and @ small temale can hne suth- 
clent food more @asily than a large one 

Apart from our scientific curiosity abou! 
mnguian mating preferences, we hada pra 
tical interest in the processes by which the 
young became independent of ther mothers 
If we could find out how the wild mother: 
taught their offspring to fend for themselves 
we could do the same for the young apes 
rearec| in captivity that were sent to us for 
rrhabilitation 

Wild orangutan Cara, as always, was 
ready source of mformation. We knew that 
he harl weaner “act before the firth of her 
infant (indy, After the birth she tried, not 
aways successiully, to prevent (Coarl trom 
charmne her nest. Carl was persistent But 
(ara became downnght mean. Uicasionall 


she attacked Carl when he followed her into 





small trees, as if she were saying, "This tree 


ent be enouweh for both of we.” 

Carl sometimes winced and squealed il 
Cara so much a5 looked! on ts clrection But 
paradoxically, Cara also became frolicsom 
for the first Ome, making “play faces” 25 she 


fently grappled with 





er son. About a veal 


after the birth of his sister, Carl began wan- 
dering the forest on his own. Occasionally he 
encountered Cara, but he and she might have 
been total strangers for all the emotion either 
disaved. Thev didn't touch or make asound; 
they barely jooked at cach other. Yer Carl of- 
ten followed her for a while. At tomes he met 
other immature orangutans, bul never trav: 
eled with them for long. Carl was taking the 
first steps toward the solitary existence of the 
fully mature wile! males. 

We wished the same could be. said for 
Sucito and the five other human-influenced 
apes still sharing our but with ws They were 
rrowing bigger and much more active: Noth- 
ing was safe from the orange monster-babies 

Akmad and Subarno, at least, were nesting 
in the trees nearby but Sugita, Sohiirsc, gre 
Rio still stept on the hut floor, wrapped in old 
clothes and burlap sacks: Then our troubles 
were compounded by the arrival of Cempaka 
—ihe biggest “baby’ of them all 

Cempaka had been raised by an oki couple 
whe treated the 7-year-old ape almost as their 
own child, sometimes even allowing her to 
sleep with them at might. After talking with 
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us and Widajat Eddypranoto, head of the 
nrovineial forestry, the couple became con- 
vinced that it would be best for the adolescent 
Cempaka to return to the forest 

At first the forest totally disconcerted 
Cempaka. She seemed incapable of making a 
nest and spent her first days sleeping propped 
upon abranch. But like almost every rehabil- 
itant before her, she soon discovered the 1ovs 
of our bed, climbing up the ladder to the 
mattress on top of the storerogm roof. Not 
only did she sleep on it; she tore open our 
pillows and mattress to get at the edible seeds 
in the white kupok stuffing. lime and again 
we climbed up the ladder to bed, only to find 
Cempaka sitting up there looking like the 
Abominable Snowman in a blizzard 


Wily Apes Lay Claim to Bed 


With great effort and emulating wild orane- 
utan Cara's meanness, we had at last suc- 
ceeced in keeping Sugito out of bed at night 
Now, encouraged by Cempaka's success in 
flouting the rules, the other rehabil 
gan sneaking up the ladder in the middle of 
the night. We often woke to find not one, but 


itants be- 





“Some more, please.” Rig politely holds out a glass for orange squash when officials 
from the. provincial governor's office come to coll Seconds later, craftv-eved Cempaka 
reached from behind and confiscated the soda, despite Rio's wails 
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The retearcher had to be cdustanily alert 
- for poisdinots snakes, inchlimg. leeches, 
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Hair standing on end, Sugito 
hoots and grunts in frar as he 
waves a fence pole at Benny, a 


small watchdog just arnved in 
camp. Overcoming the oranputan’s 
initial fright by a week of tail- 
Waeging attempts at friencdship, 
Benny wine a pal (left}—and prob- 
ably regrets (i Sugito's “play face” 
Indicates anuable intent. 

Another day, another adventure 
After piling branches in the clugaiat, 
Suite grabs the son of an Indone- 
sian helper, Only Rod's sharp com- 
mand: coused the orang to loosen 
his incredibly strong grip. 





four orangutans in bed with us. We were lit- 
erally being crowded off our own muattress 
There was little we could do. We could not 
prevent them from entering our Himsy bark 
walled hut; they tore down the walls, Our 
thatch was leaky from the holes caused by 
orangutans walking along the roof peak 
What was worse, Akmar periodically poked 
her head through the thatch during a rain- 
storm to see if it was sl] raining. During 
heavy rains, everything in the hut got. soaked 
We decided to binld an ape-proof house 

Meanwhile we continued to live in the de 
teriorating old hut and to observe our howse- 
ruests. We learned that Cempaka, though not 
adept at the wavs of the forest, was mcredibly 
clever in learning the ways of humans, She 
and Suite, raised in the closest association 
with people, were our best tool users and 
biggest troublemakers, Subarno and Akmazd, 
both successfully rehabilitated to forest life, 
dicdl not use tools. No surprise there; Wile 
orangutans don't use them ether 

Cempaka displaved a fur for using slicks 
She would sit with a long stick in each hand 
oid dexterously manipulate evervihing 
Within -reach—plates, cups, other orangutans, 
nearby cats: She also enjoved digging: holes 
with sticks, Watching her, I aften wondered 
why the wild orangutans, <o laboriously 
clawing Up termite nests from the eround with 
only their bure hands never used branches or 
sticks to aid them 

(nce Lempaka even fashioned a crude 











tool, She found a lone stick on the ground, 
broke it in half and threw away one énd 
before commencing Lo cig with it. I also saw 
her use o long stick to pull burning pieces of 
wood from a large fre. Once the charcoal on 
the end of the woot cooled, she munched 
on it contented, 

ut Cempika's best performances were 
her attempt at “cooking.” She would scoop 
handfuls of sugar and flour into a glass. Then 
she would go find where the eges were hid- 
den, break one into the glass, and stir vigor- 
ously. Tt was very similar to the procedure 
Bahriah, our workman's wife, followed when 
MUking pancakes 

Sugito was handy at using tools, too. He 
and Cempaka occasionally startled us by eat 
ing with forks orspoons (page 453). They must 
have picked up the idea by observing humans 








Apes Treat Garden Like o Pantry 


By the time our new wooden house was 
nearing compicton, many months later, our 
situation had become intolerable. Mist of 
our garden had been demolished—lesnpite 
the barbed wire we had imported to keep 
raiders out Dt stopped the deer but not the 
wild pues or the rehabilitant orangutans 
What the pigs left intact. the apes destroved 

Cempaka would raid the garden and then 
picturesquely eat her loot sitting atop the 
large “Orangutan Project” sign. Our poten- 
tially large jackiruit harvest was totally an- 
nihilated by Cempaka's practice of picking 
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Cut-and-mouse copper: When 
Sumi spied & cut skulking 
around camp with o tiny rodent 
in hie mouth, fhe fed to iwests 
pale. He nabbed Blackie, almost 
lok: him, ond finally—as mei 
ously as a dentst—extracted 
the rodent from the cat's mouth 
mz fined 
snifing the price (right), Sugite 
fone it away, a if in diseusi 


After cautiously evel 





Wild orangutans have newer 
been Enowh lo eat meat Hew- 
ever, they have been observed 
miumeching imsects and birds' 
cies Cranes themerlves have 
fallen vichim formillenniums to 
the meat enter, man. [nthe Niah 
covet of Wislavsian Bornes, 
stone Age hunters Jeft chorred 
orang bones; even today in the 
interior same remote tribes roast 
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and dropping all the unripened fruit—after 
taking only one bite from each 

There was nothing In our hut, no matter 
how ¢soteric or unlikely that had not been 
lasted, chewed, or at least mouthed by an 
orangutan. Everything had orangutan tooth 
marks on it: Nothing was trmmune. For nest- 
ing material, the curious youngsters ripped 
apart our clothes, our books, and even our 
umbrella. Thev carried our mosquito net into 
the trees, ate our candles, chewed on the bin- 
oculars, tasted batteries, and drank our sham 
poo. They found tubes of toothpaste and glue 
irresistible, and opening our purportedly fail- 
sale, toddler-proaf medicine hotles wie 
child's play for the animals 

The first time Sucito tested a bottle of anti- 
septic l almost went into hysterics. Bedecked 
with skull and crossbones, the label promised 
an untimely end. Sugito showed no ill effects 
at all. But his lips, hands, and feet remained 
bright red for days: He looked like Minnie 
Mouse wearing lipstick. 

Sugito developed a curious oral habit He 
took mouthfuls of any available food andl 
transferred it into the nearest receptacle— 
which was often my untasted cup of tea. His 
CamAcilLy and patience were astounding, He 
wold sit innocently, his mouth apparently 
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empty, and then, as soon as my back was 
turned, spit out a good half cup of tepid milk 
or chewed rice into the most improbable 
place. The apes’ mouths were like bottomiess 
nits. Donce took two flashlieht batteries out of 
Sucito’s mouth. Satished he was “clean,” | 
wis just going to leave when be rolled out an- 
other one onto his bottom tip and looked at i 

The rehabilitants never just drank their 
milk; they gargled and burbled it And if it 
wasnt to them complete satifaction, they 
would soray it out at one another, | wassome- 
limes convinced that they were using their 
high ape inteligence to maximum canpacits 
just thinking up new ways of driving me 
crazy. Cempaka would dump bowls of salt 
in my tea. Soblarso would eat flashlight bulbs, 
and both she and Kio would: suck. all our 
fountain pens dry. | would find old socks in 
my morning coffee. It was a continual battle 
of wits, and they won! 


Would-be Sanctuary Wasn't 


We moved into the new wooden house long 
belore it was completed, confident that the 
gaping holes which served a: winlows were 
too high for the apes to reach. It took a howl: 
ing Sugita about two minutes to solve the 
problem, Me dragged a stick. to the nearest 
Window, it against the wall and 
climbed mght up. 

It wasn't until June 1974 that we finished 
the doors ond all the wire screening on the 
windows. Now, witha relatively orangcutan- 
proat house, we could begin rehabilitating in 
earnest. Sugito, Sobiarso, Rin, ancl Binti—al) 
skinny, bald infants when first brought to our 
camp—were now big, bouncing, healthy 
juveniles with shining coats. [t was time for 
them to enter the forest permanently, Wie 
built a feeding station, consisting of «mall 





leaner 


Interrupting a bachelor’s solitude, Lolita 
cares fondly down at Fingers (heft) as he 
snacks on a branch alive with termites. For 
mone than three dave the adolescent females 
pursued the unenthuwastic acult male to 
initiate mating. Except between mother 
ant child, orang eociations rarely last-for 
lond at atime, though they often recur, 

The author's old friend Georgina (right), 
now domoether, keep an ann free to strip off 
bark while year-old Gale clings to her side 
The mother ignores the begging gestures but 
moments later will permit her firethbarh te 
take fied from her mouth 





Strangers to treedam, ex-captives had to 


DE Crageed away from the goal times of 


camp life. The rehobilitants finally learned 
to forage and most left comp for pood 

Cine who never came in from the wild, 
a mile called Throat Pouch (facing page), 
mvsteniisly disappeared, only lo reappear 
more than twe years later Here he atanels 


ond look« back as if to say, “I have more 
eecrets to share,” Perhaps be will, as Birute 
now begins the fifth year of her stich 





nlatiorm, 250 yards from comp. Lf oor charg: 
es wanted food, they had to go out to the for- 
BSt Lo obtain 1 

After we moved into the wooden house, we 
left the old hut to the orangutans. And they 
demolished it within a few weeks. Once their 
Habitual siteping place was destroved, the re 
hubs had no choice byt to move inte the forest 
to sleep a5 well as to feec. Even Sugito was 
now regularly nesting and sleeping in the 
trees. I felt ke a proud parent whose off- 
spring had Hnally graduated 

As time passect, the apes returned less and 
ss Irequently. sometimes weeks went by 
without my seeing one of them. | must admit 
to & twinge of regret—a regret at the PASSINg 
of the unique relationship we once shared 
But the feeling posees whenever | see them 
so magnificent and free in the trees to which 
they were horn 

In our fourth vear of fieldwork, we fell 
there were few surprises left. But then im 
Niarch wild orangutan Nick's home range 
wis suddenly invaded by other adult males. 
Mick was frantically racing about. Strange 
calle were coming from-several parts of his 
home range at once. Une, though, seemed 





familiar. For davs we searched for that caller 
eli April Pooks’ Davy we found bom Out of 
a nest emerged T. P.—for more than two 
vears presumed dead. Where bad he been all 
this timer We don't know, but we hope to 
hind out 


Sew Koowledwe Brings New Puzzles 


The past four years bave been exciting. We 
have learned much about the wild orangutan 
and added many new facts to the fund of pri- 
matological knowledge We have cataloged 
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two hundred tvpes of orangutan foods, bezun 
charting family histories for a number of wild 
OTEANEWiGN UMS, map pect home rancres- ancl 
there much dataon the social interactions 
among these normally solitary animals 

But much remains to be done, The more we 
learn obout the wild orangutan, the more 
questions arse, (ur study sampled only a 
tiny fragment of any one orangutan’s life- 
span. We now have two Indonesian biologs 
students working with us. We hope, with their 
help, to continue our study for many vears 
Qne of the big problems we have to solve ts 
where the huge males like T. P. go when they 
disappear, And where did Nick. come from 
alter I. P. vanished? Perhaps T. FP. hirmeeli 
Will lead us to the answer a 
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VEN IN THEIR DEESSES the 

females seem to bid us defiance," 

write 3 British salcier in Charles- 

ton, South Carolina, as the Ameri 

ican Revolution dragged on into the 
summer of 1781. 

“(Thevy] take care to have in their 
bremsts...and even on their shoe 
something that resembles their flag of 
the thirteen stripes. An officer told Lord 
Cornwullis...that he believed if he 
had destroved all the POET Lh North 
America, we should have enough to do 
to conquer the women,” 

The ciscouraged Englishmen had 
discovered the American. Woman—a 
female of the Species 1 exceplional as 
was the notion that ctiizens had the 
night and ability to govern themselves 
without benefit of rovalty 

Schooled in a vast untamed land of 
hardships and hazards, the women 


Roaring connon and cnes of the 
wounded test the mettle of American 
women dunng a battle of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Those in the feld oft- 
tine: served a5 nurse and sometimes 
ae solcners Those at home oided the 
fight for tndependence by making 
bullets, mending uniforms, tending 
farms—and spring on the enemy 
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Letters from home, written by Abigai) Adams, 
proved a potent weapon in the strugele tor free 
dom. Thus she kept ber hushand, John, abreast of 
events in and around British-held Boston while 
he served. in the Continental Congress. Sharp with 
details, outspoken on principles, she sent news of 
enemy troop movements while pressing for per- 
sonal liberties that most male patriots had refused 
to grant—women's rights and freedom for slaves 
Foreshadowing today's Women's Liberation 
Movement, she complained to the nation’s future 
President “Whilst you are proclaiming peace and 
good will... you insist upon retaining un absolute 
power over Wives.” 
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of Colonial America were conditioned to 
independence and initiative. From Canada's 
forest-shadowed St. Lawrence Valley to the 
southern seaports of the Atlantic and west- 
ward to the wild frontier of the Indians, they 
made homes with whatever came handy. 

Up at dawn, growing and preparing their 
own foods, spinning, making their own cloth 
ing, and nursing their sick with medicines 
from berb gardens and noture'’s fielcl-and- 
forest apothecaries, most of them found that 
woman's work, indeed, was néver done. 

At the same time they were “borning” chil- 
dren with the reularity of the seasons. And 
where Indians raided or outlaws attacked, 
they were capable of grabbing the nearest 
weapon and defending their families. No 
wonder many women were ready to give up 
Imported comforts and luxuries rather than 
submit to oppressive British taxation 

Better, they said, to wear plain homespun 
dresses than to flaunt gaudy, expensive ones 
from Europe. As for British tea, there were 
plenty of native substitutes—sage, currant, 
strawberry, loosestrife, or plantain leaves 
which they brewed and served as Liberty Tea 
In 1774, 51 strong-minded ladies of Edenton, 
North Carolina, sent London a signed resolu- 
tion renouncing all taxed tea 

(Ither patriots in petticoats had set up tax- 
defying ErOUpS ws early as 1766. Some called 
themselves “Daughters of Liberty,” a gentler 
version of the often rough and ruthless “Sons 
of Liberty.” After the war exploded, the, 
stood firmly beside their men 

“Even Weamin had firelocks,” wrote a 
British soldier ruefully of the sniping that 
took heavy toll of the Recdeoats on the road 
back from Lexington and Concord. “One was 
seen to fire a Blunder bus between her Father. 
and Husband, from their Windows... ." 

As the conflict spread, women of all classes, 
from work-worn frontier wives to mistresses 
of great plantations, flung themselves into it 

“Handy Betty the Blacksmith,” born Eliza- 
beth Hager in Boston, was noted for repairing 
Rebel muskets and other weapons—includ- 
ing captured British cannon. 

Esther Reed, wife of Pennsylvania Presi- 
dent Joseph Reed, and Sarah Franklin Bache, 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin, led a group 
of Poiladeiphia women who raised enough 
money to make 2,500) shirts for George 
Washington's men. 

Throughout the Colonies women replaced 
soldier-husbands in fields and shops, and 
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often spied and ecavescropped on the enemy. 

When the British occupied Philadelphia, 
one story goes, a Quaker housewife named 
Lydia Darragh learned at the keyhole of a 
coming attack against Washington at White- 
marsh, and walked miles to give warning: 

In North Carolina, a monument on the site 
of the Battle of Guilford Court House honors 
Martha Bell as a heroine who rode the coun- 
ir¥vside picking up hints of British strength 
to aid Gen. Nathanael Greene's campaign 
against Lord Cornwallis: 

Still other women left home to follow the 
Continental Army. Driven to the road by 
war's devastation, or wanting to be with hus- 
bands or lovers, they served a5 cooks, washer- 
women, mentlers, nurses, and as companions 
to the troops. 

True, there were frivolous of mercenary 
wotien, a4 well as honest Loyalists, who con- 
sorted] with British officers and men. But 
there were also idealists who scorned “Lob- 
sterbacks” and called such alliances with the 
Redcoats “taking scarlet fever." Among these 
stood a few fiery intellectuals who helped 
inflame the Revolutionary spirit. 


NA WIDE-SWINGING TOUR of places 
linked with America's first women patri- 
ots, | stood on Penns Hill in (Quincy, Mas- 

@ sachusetts. From there Abigail Adams 

had watched the British burn Charlestown 

and heard the cannon roar at the Battle of 

Bunker Hill 

Overhead a plane passed, and rows of 
modern city houses obscured the view toward 
Charlestown. But | walked the same pranite 
rocks that knew Abigail's footsteps, and I hac 
climbed the same long slope to the hilltop 
irom the restored farmbouse in which John 
and Abigail Adams lived in what was then 
called Braintree. 

It was a sultry, cloudy June |, a fitting 
anniversary of Abigail's experience im 1775, 
when the Revolution was new and the future 
darkly veiled. To her skirts clung one of her 
four children, John (Juincy, nearly & she had 
snatched him up to glimpse the action and 
hear the ominous rumbling that filled the air. 
John Quincy Adams never forgot the horror 
of that sight of rising smoke and flame, though 
he lived to be 80, and, like his father, became 
the nation's President. 

A massive stone monument— Quincy pep- 
ple call it the “Cairn"—now crowns the sum- 
mit site. Another history-seeker was taking 2 
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picture of its bronze tablet when | was there. 

But the best way to recapture the scene 
and mood is to tead Abigail's own words, 
penned the following afternoon to her hus- 
band, then serving as a delegate to the Second 
Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 

“The Day; perhaps the decisive Day is 
come on which the fate of America depends,” 
she wrote. “Charlestown is laid in ashes: The 
Battle began upon our intrenchments upon 
Bunkers Hill, a Saturday morning about 3 
oclock and bas not ceased yet.... May we be 
supported and sustained in the dreadful 
conflict...” 

To Abigail, the meaning of the struggle she 
had witnessed was clear. Only two months 
before, the first hot blood of combat had 
seeped into the ground of Lexington and 
Concord. Now open war was burving all 
hope of reconciliation, and sensible women 
might well ponder the cost of challenging the 
might of the British Empire. 

As for Abigail and John, their sacrifice had 
already begun in the first of many separations 
the Revolution would bring. How painful 
these were we know from the ardent words 
that fill their yoluminous flow of letters pre- 
served in the Adams Family Correspondence. 

Yet both willingly denied themselves for 
the cause that lawyer Adams had-served with 
brilliant dedication since Massachusetts first 
resisted Parliament's hated Stamp and Tea 
Acts. Nor was Abigail merely reflecting the 
politics of her man. 


OHN ONCE TWITTED HER for being 
impatient with his cautious legal tactics. 
He called her “fiery as ayoung grenadier,” 
according to one biographer. 

“| long to hear that you have declared an 
independancy,” she wrote him in March 1776, 
months before the Congress acted. “and by 
the way.” she added, “in the new Code of 
Laws...1 desire you would Remember the 
Ladies....we are determined to foment a 
Rebelion, and will not bold ourselves: bound 
by any Laws in which we have no voice... .” 

Abigail’s conscience also prodded her to 
assail slavery, which New England found 
useful in an economy that turned West Indies 
sugar into rum to buy African labor, 

“| have sometimes been ready to think,” 
she wrote John, “that the passion for Liberty 
cannot be Eaquelly Strong in the Breasts of 
those who have been accustomed to deprive 
their fellow Creatures of theirs. ...” 





Such feminist and antislavery sentiments 
reveal Abigail Adams's own passion for 
justice and freedom that gave her front rank 
among women who helped win their coun- 
iry's “independancy.” 

Despite the terrors of war, plus a smallpox 
epidemic checked only by primitive inocula- 
Gon, and a wirulent dysentery that carried off 
relatives and friends, she managed to run the 
farm alone, care for her children, and still 
work for the Revolution. 

Using her prestige as a member of a dis- 
tinguished local family, she promoted activi- 
ties from sewing uniforms for country boys 
turned soldier to making saltpeter for pun- 
powder and bullets from pewterware- 

She provided food and shelter for soldiers 
hound for General Washington's: army, en- 
camped outside British-heid Boston during 
the first vear of the war. She filled her house 
with Whigs fleeing the captive city, and wel- 
comer temporary rehigees appearing sud- 
denly from neighboring towns threatened by 
Redcoat forays. But nothing Abieail did 
proved more valuable than the military ancl 
political intelligence she sent in letters to 
her husband. 

Living on the borderline between Boston 
and the rebellious countryside, she reported 
on enemy troops and ships, as well as on Tor- 
ies, inflation, and other American probleme. 

John Adams and his fellow delegates, who 
needed just such details in voting arms and 
trade regulations, came to appreciate Abi- 
gail's speciiic and accurate information. 

“There is a Lady at the Foot of Pens Hill,” 
Adams wrote proudly to a friend, “who 
obliges me... with clearer and fuller Intel- 
igence, than I tan get from awhole Commit- 
tee of Gentlemen,” 


MLGNIFICANT in the success of the Revo- 
lution was the powerful factor of personal 
relationships and sociabilities. 

(in visits to historic homes from Quincy, 
Massachusetts, to Charleston, South Caro- 
ling, | walked throuh silent display settings 
once peopled by men and women who made 
lowe while making history, and danced and 
dined with fellow patriots before risking, and 
sometimes losing, their lives for their country. 

Abigail Adams, as a member of the Rebels’ 
highest inmer circle, first met (seorge Wash- 
ington in July 1775, soan after he took com- 
mand of the army in Cambridge. 

she was Vastly impressed by him: “... the 
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one half was not told me,” she wrote John, of 
his “Dignity with ease... Modesty marks 
every line and feture of his face.” 

Abigail also admired Benjamin Franklin, 
with whom she “had the pleasure of dining" 
later in the year. He was “social, but not talk- 
ative,” she observed, “and when he spoke 
something usefull droped from his Tongue... ." 

Mercy Otis Warren of nearby Plymouth 
was another intellectual activist of the inner 
circle, and, like her husband, an old friend of 
Abigail-and John, The two wives, moreover, 
agreed that women should be free of male 
bondage as mere “Domestick Heings.” 

“He [Adams] is very sausy to me in return 
for a List of Female Grievances,” Abigail 
wrote Mercy.“... I think I will get you to join 
me in a petition to Congress...in behalf of 
our Sex, who arte rather hardly dealt with by 
the Laws of England...” 

As the wife of James Warren, popular civil 
leader and later army paymaster, ancl as the 
sister of firebrand James Otis, Mercy presided 
aver-a brilliant Revolutionary salon. She also 
commanded respect by her own democratic 
ideals and strategy, expressec| in print and in 
correspondence with such men as Thomas 
Jefferson and Samuel Adams. 

Indeed, her pen was never sheathed. Ina 
different vein but with Tom FPaine's zeal, she 
composed and published satirical plays and 
poems lampooning Tory leaders and syco- 
phants as classic clowns and villains. 

So effective were these works in rallying 
public opinion that she has come down to ws 
as the “port laureate” and “penwoman” of 
the cause. Charles Francis Adama, an Adams 
grandson, called her “one of the remarkable 
women of the heroic age of the United States.” 

Historians find Mercy’s three-volume his- 
tory of the Revolution, published in 1805, 
especially interesting for its contemporary 
views. She not only discussed the war's 
causes and events but also analyzed the per- 
sonalities and acts of its leacing characters-— 
Washington, John Adams, Generals Knox and 
(sreene, among others—all men,as.she wrote, 
with whom she had been “connected by 
nature, friendship, and every social tie” 


NOTHER FRIENDSHIP from the fertile 
soil of the Kevolution grew up between 
Mercy Warren and Martha Washington. 

“TL took a Ride to Cambridge And wait- 

ed on Mrs. Washington..." Mercy wrote 
Abigail in April 1776, after her first meeting 
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with the general's wife in his headquarters 
facing the British troops in Boston. “If you 
wish to hear more of this Ladys Character,” 
Mercy continued, “I will tell vou I think.. 
her affabilltv, Candor and Gentleness (ual- 
lify her... to sweeten the Cares of the Hero 
and smooth the Rugged scenes of War.” 


‘OW FAR Martha Washington traveled 
lo share the life and war of her hero may 
astonish those who think of the mob- 
BE capped mistress of Mount Vernon as a 
sedate homebody. 

seated in the family coach behind scarlet- 
clad postillions, surrounded by hams, jellies, 
and other plantation goodies to augment lean 
camp fare, she jolted aver rough roads for 
days at a time to reach the headquarters of 
the Kebel commander and his troops. 

Beginning with Cambridge, from which 
she watched the British evacuate Boston, she 
was with the general in New York City, 
Morristown, Valley Forge, and Middlebrook. 
Then back to Morristown in a howling bliz- 
zard, December 1779, and north, the follow- 
ing- winter, to New Windsor, where she was 
with her husband through two mutinies by 
his starving troops to the south, 

On her way back and forth, Martha usually 
stayed with friends in Philadelphia, and there 
she “took the pox” (the smallpox inoculation) 
a5 A Necessary precaution in visiting fre- 
quently disease-ravaged camps. 

In the Washinegtons’ handsomely restored 
mansion at Mount Vernon by the Potomac, I 
knelt beside Martha's worn leather-covered 
trunk, a #ift from o descendant to the Mount 
Vernon Lacies’ Association that owns and 
exhibits the estate. Inside its lid were these 
words, written in 1830 by Martha's grand- 
daughter, Eliza Parke Custis: 

“Tt was that in which the cloaths of mv 
Sainted Grandmother Mrs. Washington were 
always pack'd by her own hands... 1 have 
stood by it... distress of her going away 
— oh how joyfully when she returned did I 
look on to see her cloaths taken out.” 

Sentiment, like a faint scent of lavender, 
clings to such family memories. The facts 
and figures of Martha's journeys I found ma 
yellowed expense account prepared by Wash- 
ington. himself on July. 1, 1783, and filecl in 
Nount Vernon's manuscript collection. 

According to his meticulous accounting to 
Congress, Martha's cight vears of travel cost 
him £1,004 and one shilling (perhaps $5,000). 
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Using words os weapons, Mercy Warren punc- 
tures ‘Tory pomposity with ridicule, reading from 
one of her plays to guests in her salon near Boston 
The patriots’ anonymous propagandist used her 
sometimes off-color pen to enrage the British and 
Win support for the war, as recounted tn her lively 
three-volume history. 


Coach of cheer, beset by a New Jersey snow 
storm, brings Martha Washington to her hiuts- 
band's encampment at Morristown (facing page! 
A homebody by disposition, che abandoned Mount 
Vernon's comfort and safety each winter during 
the war to bring encouragement, homemade foods, 
and a woman's touch to the commander in chief 
af the Continental Army and-his troops. 
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Tt was worth it, for her devotion helped the 
leader bear the tensions of fizhting on the 
razor edge of defeat, while her very presence 
belied enemy propaganda that she was a Tory 


WO FIRSTHAND DESCRIPTIONS of 
Martha Washington at Valley Forme pamt 
a composite picture of her personality 
R “.., asociable, pretty kind of a woman,” 
one visitor wrote in. her diary after sitting 
with Mrs: Washington while waiting for an 
interview with the general. 

“She possessed always a mild, dignified 
countenunce, grave but cheerful,” was the 
way Col. PLE. du Ponceau, aide to General 
von Steuben, saw Washington's wife. “Her 
presence inspired fortitude. ...” 

You can still visit a surprising number of 
Washington's headquarters where Martha 
also slept. Preserved by the National Park 
Service, of by state, city, of private growps, 
these dwellings range from the elegant Ford 
Mansion in Morristown and the early Dutch- 
Colonial Hasbrouck House in Newburgh, 
New York, to a modest fieldstone cottage at 
Valley Forge (map, page 475). 

A qiercing wind sharpened the reality of 
olel hardships at Vallev Forge as I came to the 
smal! building before which Mrs Washitne- 
ton's coach stopped on February 11, 1778. To 
reach it, she and her military escort had clat- 
tered past hundreds of hand-hewn log huts in 
which some 11,000 hunery, near-naked sol- 
diers chanted hopelessly from time to time, 
“ho meat, mo clothes, no pay, no rum.” 

The wife of the commander in chief fared 
better, of course, as cid his staff officers and 
wives lodged in nearby farmhouses. But 
rations and clothing were scarce for all. At 
one officers’ stag party, no guest with “a whole 
pair of breeches” was admitted. 

In the Washingtons’ cramped quarters, the 
post's ranking lady soothed ruffled feelings of 
rival staff members and comforted homesick 
American and foreign oficers: She was ¢spe- 
cially fond of the young Marquis de Lafayette, 
with whom an abiding friendship then began. 

Martha's heart reached out, too, to sick anc 
wounded enlister] men whose bloody foot- 
prints stained the snow-packed roads. She 
arganized camp and neighborhood wives to 
roll bandages, knit socks, and mend shirts. 

“T never in my life knew a woman so busy 
from early morning until late at night.” com- 
mented one local resident who accompanied 
her on rounds of the huts. 











Yet good news came to Valley Forge by the 
end of the brutal season that took the lives of 
some 3,000 men by clistase, sturvation, and 
exposure. On May 3 Washington announced 
the long-hoped-for treaty of alllance with the 
King of France—thus gaining, as he putit,“a 
powerful Fnencd among the Princes of the 
Earth.” On May 6 he ordered a celebration 
on the Grand Parade Ground. 

Tt is easy to relive that scene on the same 
open field in the heart of the restored park: 
To imagine the prancing horses anc smart- 
stepping troops transformed from a ragtag 
mob by Prussian drillmaster yon Steuben; to 
hear the cannon roar, the fifes and drums and 
huzzas for the “Friendly European Powers,” 
the “American States,” and here and there, a 
cheer for “Lady Washinton.” 


aNLY ONCE, during the eight long vears 
of fighting, were the Washington to- 
gether in their own home. It happened in 
the late summer. of 1781 after the main 
theater of war moved south. Washington and 
the newly arrived French general, the Count 
de Rochambeau, had turned their combined 
northern armies south, toward a littl tobacco 
port in Virginia called Vorktown. They 
stopped briefly at Mount Vernon, then gal- 
loped away with their aides to keep an ap- 
poaintment with destiny—the defeat of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown in the last major 
battle of the struggle. 

Ironically, the nation’s tnumph brought 
tragedy to Martha and the general. John 
Parke Custis, her only son by her first -mar- 
riage, died from “camp fever" contracted as 
Washington's aide at Yorktown. But sorrow 
did not end Martha’s travels. 

Even after the guns were silent she was at 
Newbureh with ber hushand while both 
waited impatiently for news from Paris of the 
final peace treaty in 1783, As her grandson, 
George Washington Parke Custis, would re- 
call in his memoirs, “she often remarked, in 
after life, that it had been her fortune to hear 
the first cannon at the opening and the last at 
the closing” of all the Revolution’s campaigns 

lf following the army was hard on the pen- 
tral’s lady, it was no bed of roses for the Judy 
O'Gradys who trudged with the troops and 
often slept in the fields. 

In those days, armies accepted women as a 
necessary evil, as drudges for their husbands 
and other men of the corps, and to carry 
water lo swab cannons and ease the wounded 
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on the battlefield. Thousands were shipped to 
America in British and German transports, 
sometimes after instant military marriages. 

Rations and sometimes special work ullow- 
ances were provided authorized women and 
their children. They might also suffer as harsh 
punishments for misdeeds-as did the men. 
Ome female retainer with the British in Bos- 
ton was found guilty of stealing and causing 
the slaughter of the town bull She was sen- 
tenced to be “tied to a Carts Tail, and thereto 
receive 100 lashes on her bare back ..; and 
to be imprisond three months,” 

At first few American women marched 
with the militia, but as the war continued, 
more homeless or lonely wives joined the 
troops, as did strays, who were picker up in 
towns pnd taverns. 

General Washington issued dozens of or- 
ders about camp followers. Though recogniz- 
ing their contributions, he recommended that 
officers get rid of all umessential ones, point- 
ing owt that “the multitude of women... 
especially those who are pregnant, or have 
chikiren, area clog upon every movement” 

In troop transport, women were classed 
with the baggage, but they were forbidden to 
ride if able to walk. Many flouted the rezula- 
lion, causing problems of discipline. Wash- 
ingtononce observed dryly that he was “sorry 
to see ...a much greater proportion of men 
with the baggage than could possibly be 
necessary.” 

Yet with all the misery endured by camp 
followers on both sides, mdividual acts of 
heroism lighted candles in the dark. 


LEFT MY CAR on the bank of the Hud- 

son and climbed to the highest natural 

point In Manhattan, overlooking the site of 
Jone such heroic act. Bennett Park, at 183d 
street, was like any park on a summer day— 
children playing, a young mother rolling a 
baby carriage; an older couple chatting. But 
this was historic ground—the site of the 
Battle of Fort Washington, on November 16, 
1776, during one of the blackest periods of 
the Revolution. 

General Washington had lately suffered the 
disastrous defeats of Long Island and White 
Plains. To hamper British pursuit of his army, 
he left a garrison of rifle- and artillerymen at 
Fort Washington, commanding the Hudson. 
With them came camp followers, including 
one destined for fame. 

Her name was Margaret Cochran Corbin. 
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Horn pear the Pennsyvivania frontier ane 
orphaned in an [ndian raid, she had marned 
John Corbin of Virginia when she was 2! 
When Corbin pained Thoma Procter’s Corn 
o Artillery from Pennsylvania, and it was 
sent to Fort Washington, Marcaret went alone. 
Sho wis still at his-side in his two-gun bat- 
tery when the fighting started, Perhaps “Moll” 
or“ Molly,” as her comrades Called her, helped 
the gunner’s team prepare the cannon. At 
lenst she knew the procedure 





swabbing aut 
the bore and ramming down the ammunition 
—from watching the men dnl 

The American position was doomed [rom 
the time General Howe unleashed his big 
guns in a land-and-water attack with forces 
that outnumbered the defenders three to one. 

Lnder the intense bombardment, John Cor 
bin fell, mortally wounded, beside his can 
non. Into his battle station jumped Margaret, 
helping to launch canrion balle that cut 
through ranks of Redéoats and Hessians 
climbing stubbornly toward the rocky heioht. 
Then she, too, went down, ber breast and 
shoulder torn by grapeshot 

She never regained the use of her arm. Rec- 
wnizing her courage under fire, Congress 
mace her the first Woman pensioner of the 
Cnited States. In 1779 she was awarded the 
monthly sum of msoldier’s hall pay and later 
m annual allotment of “one compleat suit of 

lnaths, out of the public stores...” 

The story ends in the library of the U.S 
Military Acactemy ot West Point. Thumbing 
through brittice pages of the quartermasters’ 
logs from 1784 to 1790, T read of efforts to help 
“(Capt Molly," who by then lived nearby, in 
whatis now Highland Falls, New York, with 
an dling second busband. and who was her- 
soll far gone in querulous misery 








You can still see the voung. pnd callant 
Alaurcaret Corbin, however, working her can 
non on a sculptured bronze tablet set above 
her grave in the West Point Cemetery. “She 
isthe only woman here from the Revolution,” 
said Richard Kuehne, director of the West 
Point Aluseum, as we stood by her tombstone 
“ste 16 aiso the only woman buried here be- 
CUUSse Of Service in. action.” 

How this distinction came about is a story 
strained by colncidence, for similar heroics 
were performed by thefamous" Molly Pitcher" 
at the later Battle of Monmouth 

For vears people confused the two Molly 
Finally, in 1926, after extensive research 
proved that the Captain Molly buried near 
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Molly 
Pitcher 


Hefing a cannonball inetead of a water bucket, 
battle-weary Molly Pitcher helps her husband's 
artillery crew during the Batth of Monmouth, 
mew Jersey. Her cool action tinder fte—at one 
time an enemy cannonball passed between her 
leee—earned ber a pioce im encunng tegen ane 


i Mha-year persian “lot her services.” 
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hHighlond Falls was indeed Warrtare! Corbi 
be Diwughters of the American Revolution at 

need to re-inter her at West Point with full 
miltary honrs 

nd what of the other Molly? Curioush 
she too Was marnied to a gunner in Procto 
artillery. Genealogists now doubt her lone 
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Amid the general confusion, Molly Pitcher, 
who stood firmly beside ber bhusband—as had 
Margaret Corbin—helped keep the gun in 
action (page 483), 

In his autobiography asa private im the 
Revolution, Joseph Plumb Martin describes 
the fortitude of this earthy heroine: 

“While in the act of reaching a cartridge 
and having one of her feet as far before the 
other as she could step,” he wrote, “a cannon 
shot... passed directly betwein her legs with- 
out doing anv other damage than carrying 
awiy all the lower part of her petticoat. Look- 
ing at it with apparent unconcern, she ob- 
served that it was lucky it dicl not pass a lit- 
tle higher... and continued her occupation.” 


ROM THE ROCKY SOIL of Massachu- 
setts cate an equally sturdy woman who 
posed a5 a man in order to fight. 
Deborah Sampson, born in 1760 in 
Piympton, came from Puritan stock that in- 
thided Miles Standish and John Alden. While 
she was still a child, however, poverty forced 
her widowed mother to give her upto .a Mid- 
dleboroa family for indentured service. Out of 
that hardworking but not wnkind environ- 
ment, she emerge a tall, strong voung 
womin, quite noble to take on man's work. 

Fram then on, Deborah Sampson's adven- 
tures rivaled fiction, later filling a 1797 biog- 
raphy by Herman Mann, fhe Female Review: 
or, Memeirs af an Anterican Fong Lad y- 

Briefly sketched, it all begun when she 
made hersclfa man's suit, walked to a recruit- 
ing post in another town, and enlisted as Rob- 
ert Shurtleff. She was mustered at Worcester, 
and joined the Fourth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, then stationed at West Point 

She was wounded twice on raids along the 
Hudson. In a skirmish near Tirrviown, she 
Suffered a aword cut to the head, anil wt Enst- 
chester she took a bullet in her thigh that 
troubled ter the restof her life. 

Army tecords confirm these details of Deb- 
oruh's military service. Her strength and firm 
chin, shown in a contemporary portrait, ex- 
plain how she passed for a“smock-faced” boy, 
loo young to grow « heared. 





What still plagues historinns is her enlist- 
ment dute. Her own sworn statement says it 
was in April 1781, and acids that she was at 
Yorktown when Cornwallis surrendered, Two 
documents put it ata later date 

Under the midday <un, 1 steed on Redoubt 
No, 10 of the restored Vorktown battlefield 
and tied to imagine that night of October 14 
when the Americans took this fortified bill in 
id furious bayonet charge (preceding pastes). 

According to ber biographer,"“Qur Heroine" 
wis chosen as one of the select corps of at- 
tackers, after davs of back-breaking, hand- 
blistering werk in digging trenches 

“At dark, they marched to the assault with 
unloaded arms, but with fixed bayonets,” 
wrote Mann, “and with unexampled bravery 
... Were complete victors of the recdoubts.” 

“We'll probably never know whether Deb- 
orah was here,” said Jim Haskett, chief his- 
torian of the national park at Yorktown. 
“Those service records must have gone up in 
smoke when the British burned Washington 
m the Wor of 1812....Why did she do it? 
Mavbe she hated the British for personal rea: 
sons, of was just agirl looking for adventare.” 

Whatever her motives; Deborah kept her 
secret until she went to Philadelphia ws a wen- 
erals orderly. There she came down with a 
“milignamt fever” and was sent to 0 hospital, 
where astartled examining doctor discovered 
that the warriar was a woman. 

The game was up. Around 1782, Deborah 
Was honorably dischar¢ed from the army, 
and returned to a woman's world. She mar- 
ned o young former named Benjamin Gan- 
nett and in time bore three children, 

But Robert Shurtleff was not dead vet. Mrs. 
Gannett revived the role on tour as America’s 
“first woman lecturer." Certainly she was the 
only one to wear a soldier's uniform and pre- 
sent urms with experienced snap. 


ALORGIA REMEMBERS another rifle- 
toting Amazon, a cross-eyed frontier 
woman even outsiders can't overlook. 
“Wou are now entering Nancy Hart 
country.” announced Dr. E. Merton Coulter, 
editor, author, anc history professor emeritus 





Running for her life, young Betty Zane dashes to West Virginia's Fort Henry with o 
bundle of gunpowder for the beleaguered garrison. The schoolgirl had returned home to 
the settlement m 782 when British and Indians attacked. With trie fromtier grit, she 
braved enemy bullets to brine more powder from the Zune cabin outside the fort. helping 
the settlers withstand the two-day siege. 
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nt the Cniversity of (yéareia in Athens: who 
knows more about her than anvhexdly else 
As we crove on toward the «tates north- 





east border, we passed the town of Hartwel 
in Hort County, then turned south and took 
the Nancy Hart Highway to reach our objec 
ive, which was—naturolly—the Nancy Hart 
State Park 

Chere Dr Coulter, an engaging octogenar: 
lan who enjoys biking as well as history, led 
me up a weeded hillside to a reproduction of 
Nancy's loz cabin where she performed the 
most famous ol ber patriotic exploits 

“Acnt Nancy, as people hercabouts call her, 
wits & real person,” Dr. (Coulter assured mi 
“She lived here with her husband Benjamin 
nnd their @ieht children, ond the aneccotes 
told about what she did generally agree.” 

The incident ttself bos chilling credibility 
as an exiumnle of the civil strife that ravaged 
the South late in the war. After the King's 
men caplured Savannah and Avesta, Loval- 
ist “intl Rebel guerrillas exchanged «nvage 
raids. (the diay, gots the story, five or six Tor- 
ts fram a British camp came to her cabin 
alter murdering a militia colonel, John Liooly, 
in his bed. They shot Nancy's last turkey eab- 
bler anc ordered her to cock it 

Though tough Nancy was known by the 
Indians ic the “War Woman” for her ferocity 
arainst local ‘Tories she turned now to muile 
While pretending to cooperate with the men, 
the sent her young tlaughter Sukey to fetch 
spring water, but with a whispered aside to 
blow the conch shell to summon her father 

Meantiine, as the invaders crew jovial over 
fowing hquor, Nancy slipped two of their 
stacked guns through a wall chink. Caueht in 
the act, she seized another gun and shot ane 
of the advancing men dead, Another Tory, 
mished perhaps by her crossed eves, moved 
toward her and was wounded (pages 490-91) 

About that time Hurt and bes trends ar- 
rived and captured the Tories. [They proposed 
shooting them, but Nancy argued that such uw 
Heath was too good for Dooly’s murderers 
And soit was cecided. The tale ends with the 
nen hanged in the Harts” backyard 


‘ANCY HART may seem bloodthirsty, 
but frontier war was oot for the squea¢m- 
ish. Women faced not only rape by enemy 
eoidiers but also. abduction, scalping, and 
torture by British-allied Indians 

The more rogeed ones often foucht back 
“Mad Anne” Bailev—“White Squaw of the 


Kanawha” in what was then western Vir- 
minti—served as patriot scout, messener, 
and Indian fighter A superb horsewoman, she 
rode the frontier in buckskin breeches, re 
cruiting “Liberty Men" as she went along 

Con the trail of stil another heroic frontier 
female, I drove te the site of Fort Henry in 
Wheeling, West Virginia Nothing: remains 
today of the building that once rose behind-a 
high steckide on a steep bluff overlooking 
the Ohio Kiver 

“That's where we think it was," said De 
James Hazlett, Wheeling physician ond his 
tory DU, pomnuind loa small granite tablet set 
up on the city's busy Eleventh Street Mall 

The tablets inscription states that it com 
memorates the siege of Fort Henry on Sep- 
tember 11, 1752. What it doesn't sav, and 
Wheeling residents odd. i that a young worl 
named Betty Zane saverl the fort from an 
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Onee a slave, Phillis) Wheatley 
use ber bterary tilent= to critics 
colonial tyranny (right). “Snatch'd” 
from Africa usa child, she was sole! 
in 176) to a bemewolent Boston tam- 
hy who taught her ty rene ard write 
echioled her in the clossics, and 
eventually gave her freedom 
Acclaimed by antislavery Jeaders 
in Greet Britain os well a5 in the 
Colonies; she was the first black 
Americun te publish wbagk of pot 


Through perils of night Racine 
40) miles aeros< rom-drenched cour 
tryside, 16 ‘VEU old Syhil Lirdhinetion 
miusters militiamen in her father’s 
command to save Rebel supplies at 
Danbury, Connecticut Despite her 
‘tnldnieht ride" in 1777, the British 
destroved the supplies and escaped 
to their shins in Long Island Sound 


overwhelming force of HBritish-led Dndianes 

Elizabeth Zane, sister of one of the settle 
ment’s founders. Ebenezer Zane, Was insite 
the fort when fighting began. As the defend- 
ers’ gunpowder dwindled, she volunteered to 
fetch more from the “ane cobin 

The baffied Ine watched her 
without firing at her, They knew better on 
her return with a bie bundle. Bullets spattered 
dust at her Aving feet (page 487), but she 
made it and the garrison fought on until the 
hesiegers pave up and faded into the forest. 

In the riistic Wilson Lodge in city-owned 
Oglebay Park, found on old print of the gun- 
powdertunning scene at the entrance to a 
“Betty Zane Room.” But] came closest to the 
original Betty when [ met her preat-preat 
sranddaughter, also Hetty Zané (Mrs: Nelson 
MacAninch) of Martins Ferry, Ohio, across 
the river from Wheeling 

“T was one of the echoolehildren who do- 
nated to the Betty Zane statue outside the old 
cemetery where she's buried,” Mrs. Mac- 
Aninch told me. “I was the first Betty Zane to 
march in the pageant when the statue was 
dedicated, and again ten years later. And ! 
expect to be cartying the gunpowder next 
year at our Bicentennial celebration.” 


tis Tt hive 





Patrice on Petticoats 





No doubt the nation will pay tobute to 
many heroines of the Revolution during its 


widespread Bicentennial celebration. Al- 
ready the U.S. Postal Service has ssucd on 
cight-cent stamp honoring o female Paul 
Revere named Syhil Ludington 

This 16-year-old girl, daughter of Col 
Henry Ludington of what is now Ludington- 
ville, New York, rode 40 miles throudh the 
meriious night of April 26, 1777, to rally 
neighboring militiamen to meet ot berfather’s 
howse (lett) 

The British were burning the Rebel base al 
newirby Danbury, Connecticut, and Luding 
ton's men helped intercept them at Ridgeteld. 
Although the militia fought valianth, the 
enemy was-able to slip back to His Moapesty's 
ships anchored in Lang Island Sound 


ISTORY-MINDED TRAVELERS can 
pick their own women, aé I did, and play 
the game of tracking down the scene of 
the action. On the last lap of my travels; 1 

stopped at the old Walnut Grove Plantation 
near Spartanburg, South Carolina, to see the 
girlhood home of “Kate” Moore Barry, re- 
membered for her aid to Gen. Daniel Morgan 
in winning the Battle of the Cowpens. [To my 
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telieht 2 met there a sprightly 80-year-old 
guide for the Spartanburg County Historical 
Association who happens to be a collateral 
descendant of my subject. 

“l was born in this house,” said Mrs. Marv 
Montgomery Miller, as we sat in asmall back 
room: surrounded by early “up country” fur- 
nishings. “As a child T loved to hear stories 
about ole) times, told by Kate's own nephew. 

“Mostly they were about the Revolution, 
when Kate was married to Cant Andrew 
Barry and lived close by. She often acted as 
a courier and helped round up men for skir- 
mishes. She cid the same thing before the biz 
Battle of the Cowpens. ... You might say they 
had women’s lib, but men didn’t know it.” 


‘OVING ON, I stopped at three more 
spots where local historians tell of 
women whe struck blows for liberty, At 
OR Cedar Spring, at the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, I peered 
into a small brick building that houses a still- 
flowihg spring near which a Rebel band 
camped ona July night in 1780 

Upto ther campfires galloped Jane Thom- 
os, who had covers 60 miles to warn her son 
and his partisans of an impending Tory raicl 
Thus forewarned, the Americans routed the 
attackers and survived to fight again: 

Thirty miles south of Cedar Spring I stood 
on the muddy, overgrown shore of the Tyzer 
River, near the ford into which uw young pa- 
toot named Dicey Langston had plunged on 
n similar night mission thal same summer. 
Though nearly swept away by the swirling 
current, Dicey enabled the settlement there 
to foul on assault by oa Tory group known os 
the “Bloody Scout.” 

Racing against sundown along back roars, 
I came at last to Fort Motte, now an all-but- 
emply ghost town that was born when the 
British occupied the plantation of the wealthy 
witow. Rebecca (Mrs. Jacob) Motte. 

Fortiied and garrisoned, Mrs: Motte's 
mansion wits invalunble to the British os 4 
supply depot on the river route between 
(Charleston and the wp country, and as such 
became a prime target for American Caplure. 

Rebecca, exiled to the overseer’s house, not 
only encouraged the Americans to burn her 
own home, but even provided arrows to set 
the roof aire, forcing the garrison’s surrender 
before the flames were extinguished. 

After that victory of May 12, L781, Mrs 
Motte again presided oat her own table—-an 
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unflappable hostess to the Americuns and 
their British prisoners, who had just faced one 
another over uns 

Rebecen Motte's mansion has long since 
disappeared, and a monument set up at the 
site is off limits. on privately owned property. 

But manuments are not the only way to 
remember, In old Charleston, I learned that 
a small memorial to the mother of Andrew 
Jackson has vanished from its place alonz a 
suburban road. Vet everyone I asked about 
Elizabeth Hutchinson Jackson knew her 
slory—how she traveled 160 miles across 
South Carolina to nurse sick and wounded 
Rebels confined to the bell-hold of « British 
prison chip anchored in Charleston Harber. 
And how she caught there the fever that took 
her life in 1781, leaving to her son an undying 
hatred of the British. 


ACK IN WASHINGTON, I met the last 
two Women of my list in-an art gallery 
and in an educational film, respectively. 

In the National Portrait Gallery, which 
was presenting an exhibit called “The Black 
Presence in the Era of the American Revolu- 
thon 17 70-TS00," I stead before in chegraving 
of Phillis Wheatley and marveled. 

This remarkable black woman was brought 
from Africa in 1761 as a child slave, and sold 
an the block to a Boston Quaker family named 
Wheatley. She soon showed such precocious 
intelligence and wunqguenchable thirst for 
knowledge that the family helped her ac- 
quire no classical education comparable only 
to that of contemporary Harvard students. 

Inspired by the Bible ane other great 
works, and conscious of the evils of slavery, 
Phillis found o plice in intellectaal circles as 
a poet whose themes of freedom and virtue 
were in tune with the patriotic and literary 
moods of the time. One stanza of a poem, tell- 
ing how she was “snatch'd™ from Africa, ends 
with these words: 


Suck, such mv case. And can J then 

but pray 

Others may never feel tvrannic sway. 

As the first American black to publish a 
book of poems, she sailed to London in 1773, 
where she wae feted by antislavery nobility. 
John Paul Jones called ber the “African Favo- 
rite of the Nine |Muses).”" and George Wash- 
ington entertained her at his Cambridee 
headquarters alter she sent him & panegyric 
as the defender of “Columbia” 


National Geographic, October [973 


Spreading freedam's word, 
Aary Kuotherine Goddard nmnts 
the first copies of the Declary- 
Hon of Independence listing 55 
of the 56 signers; Delaware's 
Phamsie MtKean. “ened later 
AGiceimiile ot the document ap 
pears benim ber. Editor of the 
VWarviond Journal wid Bealti- 
more Adwerticer: Miss Godard 
claimed in 1779 that the paper 
circulated “os extensively gs 
any Paper on the Continent 

In & Tht to Keep her press 
free und her teaders informed, 
Mary Katherine took «a stand 
still relevant today She refused 
to tell poe Whiere the ourcte 
Of o better she had poblished 
Hers was the spirit of women 
of the Revolutian—‘a Spirit 
bit wall mot be compere,” oo 


Aiea) Achires declared 


You can still find Phillis Wheatley's name 
given to branches of the Young Women's 
Christian Associution in seven cities, includ. 
ine Washington, St. Louis, and Atlanta. It was 
chosen by the individual proups a6 a symbol 
of cultural accomplishment by blacks 

Mary Katherine Goddard of 
Niarviand, was born wi the other are af the 
Yel she, too 
striking thal one of o 
cories of Bicentennial filme produced by va 
Homi) Geographic with Station WQOED of Pitts- 
Dern 

Besides serving as Haltimore postmistress 


Baltimore, 
soctal scole from. Phillis eich. gh 


successful corcer 50 


features ber role in the Kevolution 
from 1773 to 1789, Miss Goddard ran ji print- 
ing shop. When Congress fled to the city late 
in 1776, she turned out the first copies of thi 
Declaration of Independence including u lbs! 
of 33 af the eventual 56 signers 

twas a4 editor and publisher of the weells 
Warvignd Jonrnal and Bailonore Advertiser, 
however, that Mary Kate contributed most bs 


Feporting the wars ups and downs with pa- 


tnotic fervor and firsthand coverage 
A few davs atter the opening shots at Lex- 
ington and Concord, her readers learned ¢he- 
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tails from astory datelined April 19, 1775, the 
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ter the signing of the pre 


Gay it happened 
Paris Peace Treaty, they were the 
Americans to “reac all about 1 
1r$3—t 


mney 
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"on her 
February 149, 
ve by the landing ot Baltimore of 
n Schoomier verilaing CUITeNnL Tnw46rs 
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nade poss 


Even now we can thank Mary Katherine 


Gocdird for a stand she took on a principle 
that 73 ds newsworthy today gs it was then 
She refused to reveal to the Whig Club of 
Baltimore the source of & satiric) letter:she 
club members took 
seriously as support for the British 

The confrontation led to threats and vio- 
wainst the pauper and her brother, who 
owned the Jowrna! and who also refused to 
identify the letter writer. Eventually the dis- 
pute reached the Marytarel 


bad usted, whieh 
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Assembly and 
wus resolved in favor of the Goddards—al 
firming the freedom of the American press to 
precbect 1S sources ot inlormation 

Wiary Rate and Phillis... Martha. and Abi- 
iru | such colorful characters capture: the 
spatlizht of history, Bebind them in the shad. 
stand all 
Founding Mothers without whom none of i! 
Would have been possible a 


those others, the namelins 
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WORLD, 
Who are those oil-rich 


Arabs, and what are they 
doing with all that money? 











The writing on the walk: Teletype 
fenatches in a hotel lobby in Dolo 
(Qatar, link a-resident of that tiny 

Persian Crulf state with the day's political 


ri Tura) Breer riges abroncd. Such 
encepoor ane still lithe-knawn lands of 
the Arabian Peninsula tide a magic 
CArpart oa petrdochol lars -hillions in oil 
revenies— Lo undreamed-of prosperity 
ind! influence 


E WAS TALL, with great presence, 
anc J sensed in him a hint of the 
mystic. He moved well, yet oge and 
Hiness were revealed in pale. almost 
translucent «kin, the wenrtness in hrs 
face, the slump in his shoulders when he sat 

1 had watcher him for several dave: in the 
Rivadh Government Palace, where he listened 
to simple tribesmen petition for relief in land 
cis putes; in the reception rooms ol the Rios rt | 
Palace, where he greeted foreywn dignitaries 
and. in the small. office where he worked 
alone, the only sound the scratch of his pen 
ae he read and signed decument alter 
Hoc uMTent 

King Faisal ibn Abdul-Aziz Al Saud wus at 
that moment one of the world’s most influ 
ential men: the ruler of one of its wealthiest 
nations, Saudi Arabin: and custecion of the 
workd’s larmest known oll reserves 

As auch, be had to make the decisions that 
ainwed the members of the (hreanization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) to 
raise the price of of] more than fourtold in |2 








months ond bein © oesive transfler of 
weoth from the industrialized nations to 
those that produce the orl [ast year OPEC's 


ol revenues—and ite petroleum bills to con 
sumer nations—reached 90 billion clollars 

This to many he symbotzed o world 
turned Unsidie down, In which once-lestitite 
desert sheikhdoms threatened the prospertt, 
and power of the industrial nations 

(ne day be motioned tie to a chair beside 
hom We talked of his vouth At 16 be hicl fed 
one of hic father’s armies in the campaiens to 
create a united Saudi Arabim “Indeed I felt a 
crent responsinlity —hut be bad no interest 
mn recalling the excitement of combat 

“The essential thing in any role a man cian 
flaw 1 good inlenthons, sincerity, a good purr: 
nase. “Then, 2s now, | had always before my 
eve the interests of my people.” 

stor the increased ol revenues: “We have 
great hope in God Almighty for a bright 
future. We seek prosperity, a good and com- 
fortable life. Tt is ony just that we share in 
those things that our ol] makes possible.” 

Within six weeks he was dead, shot down 
by an assasain, On the day that hts body was 
borme to.an unmarked Islamic grave, crowels 
In the streets—those who had known thes 
could bring the pettiest of their problems tao 
him 





cried: “Where got: oot knight? Where 
goes Our protector?” 


In Faisal's court | had begun my Journes 
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on the Arabian Peninsula, a three-month 
journey in search of answers to these ques- 
tions: What are the Arabs dome with their 
monev? Who ore the decision makers? And 
What may Wwe expect of them in the future? 

The search would take me the length of the 
“Arabian Gulf—it ts never called the Per- 
sian (Gulf in these proud Arab land+—to tiny 
«heikhdoams with musical names hike Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai, and to the dazzlingly rich 
state of Kuwait (maps, page 500). I would 
tind answers—and more questions—in 
travels throughout Saucti Arabia and meiyh- 
boring Oman, an ancient land troubled by 
2O0th-century guerrilla war. And, inevitably, 
the trail of Arab billions led meto the bank- 
ing centers of London and New York: 


Mother's Wisdom Saves a Som 


Itt Faisal’s court | had learned that in order 
to assess the Arahiin states’ deplovment of 
wealth, itas necessary first to learn something 
of the men who govern these lands and of the 
past that shaped them." 

Sheikh Shakhbut is an old man now, and 
dwells comfortably at the oasis town of Al 
Ain, ninety miles from the coastal city he 
once riled, Abu Dhabi. That he is an old man 
—his three predecessors were assassinated— 
is due to the kindly nature of his. brother 
Zavid, who took over the rulership from him, 
nnd tothe wisdom of their mother, Sheikha 
Sulome. Veors before she hod made her sons 
vow not to kil) one another 

Shakhbut lest his sheikhdom because he 
cowld not come to terms with the ol money 
that began to flow in during the early 1960": 
“A tightfisted old devil, but shrewd,” one 
frat remembered. Another recoiled “a fear 
of sudden change, a feeling for the ole woys.” 
The vears of penury—the shetkhdom’s total 
annual income in the 1950's wae only about 
$73,000-—had stamped him inceltibly 

He kept his growing reverucs if a room 
ot his fort; some of the paper currency was 
later found doamazed by imsects: A British 
bank manager finally persuaded him to de- 
potit. some of it in the bank: 5,000 peunds 
for one week In (Continued on page 504) 


*Themar J. Abercrombie, an Amencan Moslem, et- 
plored the Arab post in the July 1972 Qeppearnic 


Wugie wand of money transforms Abu Dhabi Tn 1900 it was only o quiet Gullf- 
side Village of fishermen guarded by a high-walled fort (heft). As ot] started to 
flow and revenues 4kyrocketed, ite ruler Sheikh “avi began spending millions 
paving, planting, and raising his modern high-rise metropolis (right) 
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The Middle East: where the oil is 


SOERRITS DESERT SANTIS and briny waters 

fie most of the world’s known oil reserves. The 
hithest comtenirotiun vet foun octtirs im the 
Peri Gulf aren (map at top) 

After World Wor 1, Western of) companies 
negotiated concessions with Perstan Gulf mulers to 
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tap crude fot a rovalty of about 20 cents a barrel, 
Not until 1960 cid host countries organize to de- 
mind greater returns for their resource. Then 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and brag. along with the 
non-Arab off nations of Tran and Venezucle 
founded ofec, the Organization of Petroleum 
Eaportina Countries, They were later joined by 
Outer, Indonesia, Libya, the United Arab Emir- 
thes, Algeria, Nigeria, Ecuador, and Gabon. Syme 


Nitional Geographic, October £975 
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Supporters confronted Shakhbut in his pal 
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point. The foreign bank that financed it 
could not hold a mortgage on the building, 
but could hold a lien on the rents. The hank 
will operate the building whtil the debt is 
paid, then turn it over to Mohammed Ha- 
broush, UAE. Minister of State for Finance. 

Like @ great suction pump, Abu Dhahi's 
Wealth has drawn in workers from poorer 
lands: Pakishinis to lay the concrete blocks of 
new buildings; Incians to man offices and 
hotels, Baluchns to dig ditches, Omanis and 


Vemenis to drive cars and truck= Vou will. 


fine Lebanese merchonts and ‘contractors, 
Palestinian and Eevptian teachers: Amert- 
cans and Bnitish stafting the ail companies 
and rigs, Foretgners now comprise two-thirds 
of Abu Dhabi's 140,008) people 

Their wages vary; A “coolie,” or unskilled 
laborer, may claim 30 dirhams a day, abiut 
S750; an ail consultant with special skills, 
S350 or more a dav, There's no shortage of 
hanks to serve them: Abu Dhabi city bas 31. 


Banks Gamble on Prosperity 


“VWerv lavish indedd,” said the manager if 
one foreign bank branch Was there enough 
business for all? “At the moment T doubt it. 
But we're looking to the firture; as the city 
vrows, we woint to be in at the vrass foots.” 

The ground floor of the bank wus crowded 
with Indians sending remittances to families 
at home, but the serious business—previcdine 
instruments of international trade—went on 
upslurs. 

“Say a car dealer wants to order 100 Ta- 
yolas We supply him with a letter of crecit 
and give him 180 days to repay: time enough 
for the cars to arrive, to be sold, and for him 
to have the money.” While the manager looks 
to the future, “we're muking Money even how 
—we're on the right side” 

Abu Dhabi’s economic whirl was powered 
lust Year by oil revenues of 3", billion dollars, 
according ta John Butter, a Scot, Director 
(reneral of the Abu Dhabi Finance Drepart- 
ment “Of that, one billion wis spent in Abu 
Dhabi and the U_A_E., ane billion went owt in 
loans wind grants, und the balance was either 
invested or aclclect to our short-term reserves.” 

The investments are crucial, for Abu 
Dhabi has litth hope of providing for the 
nightmare every Persian Gulf state feors— 
the day the oil tums out*—execept for income 
from wise investments in other countries: 

Last vear 40 percent of Abu Dhabi’: in- 
vestment funds were placed in equities and 


LA 


properties through the government's Invest- 
ment Board. It includes experts from New 
York's: Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
Kobert Fleming & Company of London, and 
the Banque le "Indochine of Paris. 

Another 40 percent was placed in bonds, 
and in a small amount of pold, through the 
Union Bank of Switterland and Britain's 
Crown Agents. Most of the remaining 20 per- 
cent went in loans to foreign governments, 
and to institutions backed by them, in France, 
Austria, Finland, Spain, and South Koren 

Despite the eplushy publicity altending tis 
purchase of 44 percent of London's presti- 
gious Commercial Union Assurance Building 
and smaller purchases in Europe and the 
United States, Abu Dhabi failed to reach tts 
target in real estate investments. Buying 
property while avoiding risk takes time. Con- 
siderable sums are kept liquid so: that, even 
with the fall in equity and bond prices, the 
fovernment ended 1974 “roughly square,” 
with long-term investments valued at about 
14 billion dollars. 

The outlook for 1975 wos less certain. A 
dropin world-oil demand had cut.Abu Dhabi's 
revenues sharply for a time, world inflation 
and the continuec) fluctuation of some West- 
em currencies had made investment risky, 
and world reaction to growing Arab acquisi- 
tons had led some notions to consider restric: 
tive policies. These were matters | would look 
into more deeply later: 


And When There's No More Oil? 


Despite the battery of impressive financial 
advisers, it is Zavid who makes the ultimate 
decisions: What does be want? Clearly to 
prepare for the day when the oil runs owt— 
hut also, as one tliplomat-satd, “to make this 
place livable, pleasantly so,” 

1 glimpsed His Highness from time to tite: 
epocding through town behind a brace of 
Land-Rovers filled with soldiers; at a patri- 
otic celebration, surrounded by retainers with 
hawks on their wrists: on the evening TY 
news, opening a school with obvious pleasure. 

He savors his roles as benefactor and states- 
man. He led in the formation of the UAE, 
serves as its President, and seeks to mediate 
among other Arab leathers. 

T was unable to meet him Busy, he keeps 
on the move. There are diplomats who have 
pursued him acress the desert to present their 
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Credentials. Cme Englishman who knows 
both him and Shakhbot well said: “Aavid? A 
Very fice pers, nothing UNnpleasint mberut 
him. We waec to call him the ‘country squire ' 
Likes to hunt. Takes his falcons and unges cf] 
to Pokistan for a month or two. He realls 
Houwldat be gone that lone” 


Villages Merge Into a Modem City 


If some complain that Sheikh Aavid 
becoming less aecessible, that complaint 
rm never lodeed amainst Sheikh Rashid, ruler 
of Dubat and Vice: Presicdent of the United 
‘rab Emirates (pare S04) Fhe Dubar tele 
phene <directiry bss & doen fumbars 
where he can be reached, including ane fer 
the revil berichamber 

Even inthe 1940's, young Rashid burnished 
a growing reputation for decisiveness. Two 


Willaees then shared the mouth «if the Creek, 
se saltwater inlet and nutural harbor? Lhubid., 


riler) by Reashicl’s father, and Deira, ruled ti 





a collateral branch of the family. There was 
much aquuahh ling between them 





One day the Deira faction invited Rashid 
over for a celebration; they planned, accord 
thar to Rashicl’e friends, to use the occasion for 
bt sneak attack on Dubat Rashid attended, 
but struck first. There was bloodshesl, and 
Rashul’s heats no longer rule at Deira 
Whatever happened, the joing of the two 
lows speded Dubai on the way to pros- 
neriiv. And Rashid never looked back. Dubai 
wos then, one old-timer temembers, “not 
much more than a fishing vuillace Nev clectric- 


ity, no roads, the drinking water brackish.” 


Today Dubs is a modern city with even 
amenity, perhaps tie fowehest of Lewll cities 
Dhows linethe Creek. tuking on eoodsfor Iran, 
Pokistun. [nda Old Persian houses thrust 
aquare: wind bowers into a Coanaletto sky, The 
taxi-boats that link the two towns. come and 
to, thesr PHSSenge46rs standing boning yenice 
to mine There i¢ in the air, in the sound of 
voices, in the faces ane stodes, o pleasntness 
ind ease seldom matched in the Cul! 

All oeree that itowas Rashid who broochi 
these woe things to pass; Kashudl who ber- 
rw money to bein drecdemy the Creek in 


[S538 ving Dubai a pimp in the mace to be 
come the leaching entrepot in the area, Rashid 


who lowered and svstematized customs rates, 


and encouraged merchants in every was 
ind so Liubar prospered even before the 


oll money came. Merchants mportid eruacs 
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Cash over the counter flows inti the 


pockets of workers with pavroll checks at 
the National Bank of Ruwait. Local men 
Wear the flowing dividaria while micrant 
preier rowers. So many new jobs have 
Onened that Ruwwtt relies on foreien woark- 
ero—unskilled and professional—trom Pak- 


stun, India, Evypt, and tran. Fewer than 


hilt of Kipeait’s Fesrierntis dre pative- bork 


The gold trade flourished: Dubai merchants 
| boweht ittin London and Ziirich, then sold it 
letally to others who smuggled it into India 
and Pakistan, 

Phen, in the late 1960's, when the oil boom 
was building up, Rashicl sensed a need for a 
new deepwater port, Furopan advisers urged 


him to builel four berths. then add others az 


it P — r - 
the need arose. To their dismay. he ordered 
7 1 m 
+ beat on qu cK succession. “Cle was ren 
me consultant save: “Every berth is occu 


pied.” Expansion plans now call for more 
1! 


berths, with the breakwater tiaced to allow 


even (urther expansion 
And so, while freighters queue off other 
WU ports, Mcurring ces Of as lone as | 
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l2V6 and commensurate pena 
loam is congestion at Port Rashid 
Only once last vear did the port jam up 
Cement became scarce; the price shot from 
15 to 28 dirhams & bar: Dubai merchants and 
CONLTACIOPS S4ERnSEO A KIL and Paci ?ilers 
irom the Ha tic to Korea [n fniree months & 
quarter of aomilltien bons arnyaed at the pert 
Evervone had plaved the game, During ms 
Visit bugs of cement were stacked in thi 
desert [The poce wus back to !5 

fo further encourage trade, the 4heikh 
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ifter. Dubai per capita is today among the 
world leaders in external trade—25,004) of 
rade per man, Woman, and child a vear 
Rashicl's day begins at 6 it the palace 
where he issues mstruchans, confers with 
lavored businessmen, and receives it 
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Koran, ust printed i Bombay. Would not 
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After o drive around the city “to see things 
with his own eves,” Rashid settles down in 
his office by the Customs House, It is a sunlit 
room lined with settees. | 

The coffee bearer comes and goes, clicking 
the small cups stacked in his right hand; the 
telephone rings, Rashid answers, old Bedou- 
in who once hunted with him arnve, camel 
sticks In hand, to sit and tell stones; the body- 
quards sit impassively, sandals kicked off, 
Cyech rifles cradled between their lees; pet- 
ioners rise, touch noses with Rashid in Bed- 
ouin greeting, then whisper their- requests; 
Rashid scans the newspaper, puffs on a small, 
brass-lined pipe; the phone rings and he an- 
awers, While outside in the bright sunlight 
dhows and oil-ri¢g workboats slip up and 
down the Creek. 

One day I talked with him about his proj- 
ects: a second bridge over the Creek, just 
opened; a four-lane tunnel under the Creck, 
rushing toward completion: a dry dock, the 
Gault’ largest, uncer construction; 4 33-story 
international trade center (to be paid for in 
cash); «a corniche like Abu PDhahi's; tourist 
and recreation villages. 

“So many projects under way!” be mused, 
“All the new things vou see how were ac- 
complished in just five years—so fast many 
people cannot believe iL But the next ten 
years will be the same. Wherever there is 0 
need, it will be met. And if we do it all at one 
go—if we dio tt now—we'll save money. In the 
future everything will cost more” 

Dubai's oll revenues lost vear were o mod- 
est 750 million dollars, according to one gov- 
ernment official import duties and other 
income aided 23 million, After government 
expenditures a capital surplus of 505 mil- 
lian remained | 

Some observers have questioned whether 
Dubai really needs an clégant seaside high- 
way, ora 33-storv world trade center with an 
ice-skating rink. The official concluded, “Why 
worry about it? The important things are 
being done.” 


Throne Relineiuished— Under Fire 


When I arrived in Muscat, capital of 
Oman, there were published reports that 
youne Sultan Qabus had been spending so 
fast and looking at the books so infrequently 
that he had ron out of money arid was having 
trouble finding lenders: Qabus, like Zavid 
of Abu Dhabi, had come to the throne when 
a pitedecessar, his father, Sultan Said bin 


Tie Arab World, Tne. 


Taimur, was unable to handle the problems 
of increased wealth and demands for change. 
One of Said’s advisers recalls: 

“He bought himself a schoolboy's exercise 
book—his little ‘night book’—and kept it 


beside his bed: In it he would jot down ideas, 
so that when the oil money came he would 


have developed plans. But when the money 


came, he didn't move. He didn't trust any- 


ane. He even had his son under house arrest.” 

And so one day some of Qabua's friends 
burst into the old sultan’s waterfront palace 
ut Salaluh and demaniled that he step down. 
Said resisted, there was a strugele, and he 
was wounded. Said then flew off to England, 
and Qahus set ahout coming to terms with 
the 70th century, 


170 More Schools in & Years 


The gains are easy to measure. In 1970 the 
country hac only three schools, all mule; to- 
day there ate 176, including 47 for girls and 
Al coeducational. In 1970 there were three 
hospitals, today 5; in L970, six miles of 
asphalt-surfaced road, today $45 

There is a new port. a Television City, 
housing developments such as Miuhinat (a- 
bws, large police anid military’ complexes, two 
internotional hotels a-building, one, rising in 
the heart of Muscat, an elaborate palace re- 
flecting Oman’s long thes with Ineia. 

abus has also had to fight a guerrilla war 
in the mountainous southern province of 
Dhofar, The military receives some 40 to 50 
percent of Oman's income; oi! revenues last 
vear were 900 million dollars 

In Muscat | called on Qais Zawawi, 40, 
Bombay-educated, a former businessman, 
now Minister of State for Foreign Affairs andl 
Deputy Director of the Development and 
Financial Councils. 

“Two months ago no one warited to talk 
With us about loans; now we have offers. It 
was a liquidity problem—a question of cash 
low. We have reached a formula. In some 
cases we've slowed down development plans, 
in others we were oble to extend the period 
of repayment” 

Mr. Znwaw! expressed more concern over 
the social stresses that afflict every develop- 
ing nation: “People adjust to things quickly 
We have had an airport for only two-vears, a 
modem staport for only a year and a hall, 
television for even less ime. Vet people want 
more and more—they forget that three years 
ago we had nothing” 
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Air. Aawawt discerns the challenves ahead 
sn did other young (imane | talked with 
some hil been toprsaned by the old-cultan 
of lived in self-imposed exile dunnyg his reign 
Bow they wanted to build a naton. Che iues- 
Ce Wes Ce Is there enooro? 

The guerilla warn litotar seen to have 
turned at last in Qabus's favor. Hie arm 
including Baluchi mercenaries led by Hritish 
officers, and niced by Tranian and Jordanian 
trodps, has mone on the offensive. A 3emile 
burbed-wire barrier; tlece with mines ane 
clectronic sensors, supported by outposts and 
patrols, has cut the flaw of arms that wsed to 
reach the rebels by camel from the People 


| herr tok Repul lic of Yemen next cloor 
Oman Fears Urban Terrorism 


he LoncerTnh naw -& tl At Live YOUNnE Atab 
niitionclist’ and Marist deoloruc whe com- 
poke the guerrilla force—called Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Omen will go uniler 
rround only to emerme a3 urban terrorists. in 
Lhe past they haywe mot locke d foreign support 
they have dra n Tor Wenpons antl trainimne 
in iraq, Ching, US.5.RL, hast Germany, and 
Palestinian wuerriliae 

| would tememiér many thitts about 
man: the sere mountains, 60 lovely after 
weeks in the desert; Matran children cath 
ering on the sirvlewalk at dusk while 4 man 
unlocks the wooden box holding a public T\ 
et I would recall the belicoplter in which 
Chabus was receiving flying instructions cir 
cline above Sulalah—and (he murmurs that 
he had begun to spend too much time at the 
pulace Where his father had secloded himsell 

But most of all | would remember, in a 
duvogt alone the barbed-wite barrier, amon. 
i solcher's scant possessions ho small ereen- 
and-Tred bird Tt tye ppc out, one lee at 
tached by a cord to a stone. Its owner, a 
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contracts for nearly echt billion dolla reap the piroiits from 2.3 million barrels of oil 


Worth of military construction, while | iat bday 18 to turn tn walws 5, DUE Le Or Pee 


LeoverTnment teams WOrk Of o joint cconom lunkers each 24 hours. Last vear that gush ol 


commission With the Saudi Arabians to pro oil provided Kurwnit with eizht billion dollars 
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ttreets Were empty, many hayses deserted: 
Lhe dhows lav like tilted sen gulls on the mui 
fats of low tide. For some wears fubail’s in 
habitants have drifted aff for jobs in the re 
fnenes and larter surrounding town 

There were ao few sens of change cin 
troction machines rumbling im. the cistance, 
wooden stakes miarkinie off sites in the desert 
But it was difficult to enviston the quarter o 

million housing units planned for workers 
ihe clozens «at ppt. 

Con the Saudis eo itt: Will they do i 
‘ritstonically,” one bunker said, “they hove 
been etter at talking than af pertormance” 
“Oo the world wits a5 businessmen come and 
ro, ther brieltaee: crammed with mtent 

Por precedent in the handling of vast sus 
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to Kuwait. That state hos been groppline 
WI Lhe problem for 25 year 
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From 0 son of sand, surréalistin 
structures re alone the onece-tarrer 
Galt coast, A-foll-siee version of this 
model af Abu Dbhabi's §0.00()-sent 
starigm (lett) will crown a:“Sports 
City” shown in the smaller mode! 
bevord Phe complex, to open in 


1975, will offer awimming pools. 


vollevbell, tenn onc basketball 
courts, cricket helts, and hostels for 
visiting athletes, French architect 
Henri Colboe, winner of ln inter- 


nig jana! ri ITT Mr Ere, VHS bas Te A- 
thom with the stote’s Dhirector ol 


Town Planning, Gr, Abderrahman 
H. Makhlouf 

Water towers pierce the Kuwait 
skyline like minarets. Thev will brim 
with hundreds of thousands of cat- 
lons of desalimized) drinking water 
from the Gsalf—ond corr a bonus 
for visitors. From the top platform 
of the tower at right, patrons uf a 
revolving coffee shop will ¢njav a 
iitkderrec panorama mM sea and 
pand, While & stationary restaurant 
Will ring the lower sphere. 


The Aral Worki, five. 
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Phe local community would benefit too.” The 
niverse réaction has not soured him on 1) 
Investments. “It will future 
relationship. [i investments 
should grow, (ur best outlets for capital re- 
main the US. and Burepe.’ 

Another Kuwaiti was more bitter: “Your 
businessmen fire tager for our investments 
Your politicians don't want our “cirty money 
Way we ask you ta make up vour mind?" 

Meanwhile Kuwait bavye begun to look 
to fresh fields ‘Thev mention Eevnt ane! the 
Scion: “Vist peo ls of labor, o réert for devel 
opment” And they have help 
finance a: pipeline in Yueoslavia, with o view 
to developing oil markets in Eastern Europe 

So What happened to Kuwait's ereht billion 
in revenue Inst vear? One bunker sauk "Pitty 
ei¢ht percent cnded wp tn foreign bank fe- 
Lb percent went for HM porls oO ros 


depends on the 
it is good, our 
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developing notions, and 5 percent wie re 
tained in the lecal economy,” 

As for the otl-price rise itself, the Kuownrtis 

like other producers—make no apologies 
| talked with Mr. Al-Hamuc of the Kuwait 
Fund, who wears a score ef hat= in the mix- 
ture of government and private financial in 
shipe Kuwnt’s future 

‘Wou must remember the old price was set 
bastcalls expect a.com 
price te Stand still forever. Perhaps 
the rapidity of the increase was a shock, bul 
frankiv | wes lod to see it 

“The world was spinning along 
gup growing between the rich and the poor 
Evervbody enjoyed spending petrol to have a 
hamburger, pot al the closest stand fut at the 
Sooner or later the oil would 
end. but no one paic anv attention 


“(hls [uture role is 2 fh sourte Of food 
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housing materials Mm happy the 
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Money Travels Only os Numbers 


Sot long ago Weat 
em bankers were saying they threatened the 
very stability of the svatem 
To find out what happened, I decided to fol 
low the surpluses to London, where mos 
Pine found Liver Week 


Those money surpluses 





war! fingncta 


CM course the money really Hoeshn t travel 
Hill, their 
sum: from their 
Amb accounts, often 
same bunk. When the 
around—to London or 
moves 45 chiits on computer renclits 





When Gulf or Exxon pave jn oil 
New York bunk= subtract the 
accounts anil crectit. the 
hele! in the 
Moves 
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Tokvo—ait 


According to the international Monetury 
Fund, the OPEL | surpluses of 
54 billian dollars went Uhis wit 
®* About billion in the United States, pri 
marily in U.S. Government 
bank deposits 
® 7 billion in sterling and Sovern 
ment securities in London—a maior element 
in financing the deficit in the U.K. balance of 
payments 
* 2) billion 
inarket. 
throweh Gen isis 1 


countries (o7 


SCC UTILS aoe 


deposits 


into the Earro-currency money 
mainly in Furco-<dollars, and mainh 
London bank= and 
U.S. bank branches in that cits 

® 15 billion 
LOPE Alc, 
One London banker told me 


mto loans to other coverhiments, 
and other LFaAnSsarc ons 
At fret the 
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money was put into a lomted number of 
banks. It-embarrassed them, the sheer weight 
of it. The problem was that it was short term 

some overnight—while the bunks had to 
lend at long term. There was a danger for 
bunks that took too much. But now the Arabs 
are spreading if out more, and they're making 
direct loans. Last vear, for instance, OPEC ma- 
tions committed 3', billian dollars to an In- 
ternational Monetary Fund facility that loans 
money to countries hard pressed to poy their 
oil bilis. Still, there's o lot of money sloshing 
around: It remains @ strain. 


5340 


“But there's an even greater danger,” the 
banker went on. “The massive increase rn oil 
prices coincitles with ‘the Western World's 
problems of inflation and recession. The in- 
creased cost of oll ageravates inflation and 
etyimes recovery. Secondly it comes at o lime 
when 30 many people have begun to think 
that their standard of living must improve 
every veur. The oil price rise will not permit 
it The West must tighten its bel. But if we 
all get throuch the next few vears, I think it 
wil) becomea diminishing problem.” 

What do the Arabs want? Lan Seymour, « 


National Geographic, October 1975 














today’s price is fair and reasonable depends 
on whether you're buying or selling And if 
youre buying. what are your alternatives to 
the higher price? 

With the first shock, some talked of war. 
U.S Ambassacor to Saudi Arabla James E. 
Akins told me: “Invading for oil? Morally, it 
would be repugnant. Politically and militar 
ly. it would be criminally naive, The facilities 
would be destroved, no one in OPEC would 
cooperate with ws, and the Russians—selif- 
eufficient in oil—would be the gainers” 

Sime spoke of alternate #nergy sources— 
nuclear fuel, the conversion of coal and oil 
shale. Bul on a large scale these are years 
awa. Investors have held back from the mas- 
sive sums required, fearing that a break in 
crude-oll prices would wipe them out. 

Others cited new oil fields coming on line 
in Atuska, the North Sea, and around the 
world. But if and when the industrial pa- 
tions climb out of their slumps, demand for 
ofl will probably resume its strong climb— 
absorbing those cupicities too 

Some expressed the hope that oPec would 
split: Itas, after all, a cartel—and history tells 
us cartels tend to fall apart. 

lan Seymour replies: “T don't think OPrEee 
will split They're aware of their own inter- 
ests. and their oil ministers have m great con- 
tinuity; they know each other well.” 

There was finally this optimistic scenario, 
offered by one London banker: “The ail price 
stays us is, other goods go up. In 1980-82, in 
real terms, oll will not be wildly different from 
1972. Inflation and currency devaluation will 
erode part of the present Arab acvantage” 

But ornc has stated its intention to raise 
ofl prices to catch up with inflation and to set 
those prices net in dollars but in the more 
stable “paper gold” of the International 
Monetary Fund, the Special Drawing Riehts 
(aoR's) currently worth about 31.20 each. 


A Bahraini Lovests in the World 


On one of my last days in London T talled 
on Mohammed Mathdi AFTajir, who is not 
only Sheikh Rashid's prinapal adviser but 
alse the U.AE.’s Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain and France (pate 514), A Bahraini, be bad 


begun his public career helping rearganize 
the Dubai customs office. He also went into 
private business—beginning in the gold trade. 
Today, according to London newspapers, he 
is one of the world's wealthiest men. 

His holdings included farms in France ("I 
lave land”, London's Park ‘Tower Hotel, 
real estate in Paris, shares in African mines. 


an ail well in Texas (“400 barrels a day"), 


Wall Street stocks (“vou should move things 
every day, buy and sell even if the profit is 
low, it’s the turnover that counts”), a new 
bank in the Cayman Islands, collections of 
pearis and Persian carpets ("Tl could stare at 
one for hours, they are so beautiful”). Of his 
six children, two sons attend Harrow; his 
dauvhter is at school in Surrey. 


What Does It All Add Up To? 


We -strolled together over Dropmore, a 
S00-year-old estate tre hac just added to his 
collection of English country houses, There 
were great trees, a blue sky; far off, a jet 
climbed from Heathrow. For a time we 
walked In silence, the only sound the crunch 
of the gravel paths beneath our feet. 

It hel been 24 wears since the Ambassarchor 
first cume to London 45 a voung student. Coal 
étill heated most houses, and he remembered 
how when he came back to his lodgings “my 
shirt would alwuys be sooty.” He came to 
love the city: its handsome buileings, its 
institutions, its public services, above all, the 
character of its people. It is, he said, the “capi- 
tal of the worleL” Now o part of it m his, 

Mr. Al-Tajir’s career reminded me that in 
personal affairs; as in history, change & «& 
constant. The ignorant sometimes learn; the 
poor become rich; the powerless, influential, 
It is a test of life, as old Shakhbut’s fate indi- 
cates, to come to terms with change; neither 
to hide from it, nor to waste too much time 
In protest 

As for the future, few undertake to make 
predictions when they concern the Arabian 
Peninsula or the international oil business. 
But the motives of the Arabs ore easy to dis- 
cerm As one Arab minister said: “Nobody 
cored about us before the oul came, nobody 
will care about us when itis sone.” 0 


The eal! of Allah turns an automobile showroom inte a place of prayer in 
Rivadh, Saudi Arabia, Even in the midst of a commerce that looms ever larger 
in their lives, these Moslem faithful take off their shoes, unroll their praver 
ries, and kneel toward Meccu in answer to the mueccin’s sundown summons. 
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Kine Cotton and the Crimson Tide. 
Jefferson Davis and George Wallace, 


tfeel milly and ereen pinev woods. 


mirimo boats chuffiing out ef Mobile Bas 
But behind the Poster PRCTHFES Hes a 
different “ Bama’ with extraordinary 


character and is own view oy lle 


abama, Dixie 
(oa Different Tune 


BY HOWARD LA FAY 
by DICK DURRANCE II 





Photographs 


ENEATH A BLACK ANT STARLESS SKY,Don McAfee'’s pickuwy 


truck jaunced down the dirt roords of Alahama’s Chilton County. The 


hve of us insiie—Don, Jake Jones, Basil Clark, his son Tom, and | 
WEEE engaecd in a traditional and noble Southern pursuit, the 
sossum Hunt Behind we mm ermal! treaher rence We DOE PCE eaee 





F q ey re r } 7 Fl rw 
rely more than a puppy, and International Champion Possum Dag 


lake. Who trained the dovs. told me “Now vou gotta woiderstand that 
oossum dor follows that scent because he fates possums. >o once he trees 

possum, you golia control him if vou want that possum alive 

We were ubroad that blustery nicht to replenish toe stock of Basil's Big 
( Possum Ranch, first in the nation to breed possums on & commercial 
basis. Ad likely places along the road we stopped and followed the dog 


into the forest. Then the dense woods would come alive with movement 


King Cotton is dead! Long live King Possum! (there mov scoff. bist 
Woboama breeder Bosal (lark insists that the lowly marsupial could provid 
ToL ior Ler s tiki no Otic: OF Bane. Popul, Bhd older 
hoth mador and mmoer—orompt a fresh book at o parndloxical state wher 
Hecke nie rl ret Teh Lilored mri a. | rch im the ily ii bi 











and our bobbing lights and the voice of Jake 
encouraging the hounds. 

At first our lack was bad. Between forays, 
we warded off the chill with conversation 
anda comforting bottle. “When I was a kid in 
Hanging Dog, Nerth Carolina,” Basil ob- 
served, “we used to hunt possum and sell the 
hides for 20 cents each, A lot of mountain 
folks never would have survived without the 
possum. IL vave you meat and the hides 
brought cash," 

"Weak," added Don, “vou knew the Depres- 
sion was ending when you were chasing a 
possum -and there weren'l six or seven other 
people after him toa,” 

“In Alabama, we've always been poor,” 
said Jake. “When I was a boy, the only sheets 
we had my mama made from fertilizer sacks: 
They were like sandpaper. [ guarantee you 
never slid outta bed in those days.” 

Don said, “We made all kinds of clothes out 
of those sacks When my Duddy got enough 
money to buy a shirt, the salesman asked him 
what ste. ‘Tl don't rightly know,” Daddy told 
him, ‘but my last one was.20-10-105" 

Pinally the baving of the hounds announced 
that they had located » possum. We crashed 
through the woods, aromatic with the scent of 
wet pine needles: The dogs’ baying rose in 
pitch. “They treed im,” said Basil, 

Jake's voice trumpeted jubilantly in the 
distance: “Talk to ‘tm, Jeff! Talk to ‘im 

We found Jeff and Red im full cry at the 
base of a slender tree. High m the branches o 
big possum glared down at us. A brisk shake 
of the tree brought bum crashing down and 
soon he wis in a sack, destined for the corral 
of the Big C Ranch 

Possum breeding has become a growth 
industry in Chilton County, and Basil Clark 
is its prophet and promoter. “It started in 
1965," he told me. “T just looked around at 
the population explosion and the way we're 
polluting the entire planet and I realized that 
something had to be cen. 

“You know, at the rate we're going. if 
your grandchildren want to see & cow, 
they're gonna have to goto a zoo; and if they 
eat protein it’s gonna be possum. Because the 
possum thrives in a man-filled environment. 
You know—and I'm dead serious—the 


possum is gonna save some underdeveloped 
countries from starvation,” 

Basi] journeys throughout the South 
preaching the virtues of possums, sometimes 
accompanied by the great sires of his breed- 
ing stock, Beauregard IV and Stonewall IL 
When [lett Chilton County, he enrolled me in 
his Possum Growers & Breeders Association 
of America. “Remember one thing,” Bast 
told me. “The nation that controls the possum 
controls the world.” 

He-anve me acbumper sticker reading Eat 
More Possum. “Now,” he said; “you get youa 
pickup truck with a-gun rack, put this on the 
front, and you can go anywhere in Alabama” 


did go “anywhere in Alabama.” |] founda 

state with misty mountains, graceful cities 
steeped in history, white beaches, and lonely 
havous. [T drove through towns with won- 
drous names ike Opp and Arab (pronounced 
A-rob), Scratch Ankle and Cat Mash, Cordu- 
rov and Lower Peach Tree, Burnt Corn and 
Toadvine (map, page 550; see also “Close- 
Up: U.S.A." — The Southeast, asupplement 
to this issue), 

I found o state in transition from an agri- 
cultural past to an industrialized present. 
Alabama new produces more pulpwood and 
paper than any other state but Georma. Tex- 
tile mills dot the landscape. Avribusiness hus 
consolidated small farms into vast cattle 
ranches, the Alabama Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion is the largest in the pation 

“Until a few years age,” a good ald boy 
told me, “anybody who wanted to amount to 
anything went north to get 4 job in a factory. 

fou'll find Alabamiuns by the thousands in 
Akron and Detroit. 

“Over in Greene County, Alabama, there's 
an undertaker who mokes a good living just 
bringing bodies back from Cleveland so they 
can be buried at home. Now, though, you 
have a chance of: getting a job right here. 
That's a big chanye.” 

Above all, every experience I had in Ala- 
bamu vindicated the judement of the great 
British scholar of the United States, Professor 
DW. Brogan of Cambridge University, that, 
alone in America, (Contined on page 342) 


Pi THE NEXT SEVERAL WEEKS, | 


Baydream break finds Ray Hampton at rest from weaving baskets for the produce 
trade. This «mall family business near Nectar supplies truck farmers throughout 
the Southexst and prospers even os Alabama iniustrializes on the corporate level. 
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The next day with my friend Eddie Hicks 
af Irvington, [ wisited the lonely tip af Point 
aux Pins, Point of Pines. Geallberry and sas 
eH|- 
berries come out in winter,” Eddie said. “As 


catras bushes lined the dirt road. “The 


the robbins col them ond get 
dead drunk. You can almost pick them off the 
branches. Well, you take those robins and fry 


icrment 


the breasts in grease and mix them with rice 
and bake it all into 


You got the best eatin 


i robin jambalava, od 
von ewer Know. 

At Point aux Pins the water Was the hue 
of clouded gunmetal, and a wind with the 
laint scent of jodine whipped through the 
COGS? Grass 

"My eranddaddy used to come down here 
most every dav and shoot himself a couple of 
duces and catch o sack of owsters,” Eddie 
sacl “Those Waters out there u<erd to be black 
with ducks. The limit on redheads was tena 
day. “ow the state'l] put 


shoot more than ane. But | didn't cee a cinvle 


VOU in jaa) iF we 


reclhede lene SPR Saon } 


We turned away from the marshy shore 
To the west, on the horizon 


reine rs Sol far 


loomed a wast 
from it a paper mill 
rMmiling «moke mte 

ind once at dusk, on the eastern shore of 
Nobile Bay, | was wulking along the white 
at Point 
durted; small waves lapped nervously on thi 


bench l saw him—a blue 


i 
She Wu thie UWeTiInec Sa} 


Clear, Overhead, swallows 


i 
SAMs 


Soden ‘ heron 


Weather eve on his course 


Charles McClantoc (hei 
nuts wut from Bayou La 
Batre for ahrimping ground 
n Mississipi Sound an his 
60-foot boat, Five Gris, As 
family anid schoolboy on 
VEC fkerve fe crew 


Ped lantod 
ace (right) 


Nets hauled, 
and his wife, Cor 
tort the luvs catch, So far 
the pollution of Mebile Bos 
is HL Seis altected m- 
shore shrimping, but it 4ome- 
Himes forces the temporary 
ayveter bcc 


closing af ibe 


Aieaentia, Bate tea Offerent 2 ern 


Pel Somer 


sorawiled on the san like a flawed and dirts 
eapphire. Alts gracetul body sull supple, no 
wownd wisible Dead of what? Dead of filth 
Ves. industry is bringing jobs to Alabama 
But the machines sing a threnody for a way 


of life that, just mavbe, was idvili 


- 


While the moon is brrelit. 


Mate® them pie a-fliin' 
Fp; f fra he iF deeeeaae Reyne 


roe Bas 

FHE TIRES OF THE SEDAN whispered 

soothingly against the blacktop as Edrhe 

Hicks and | shed owt Koaute of) south of 

Mobile; on the radio Conway 

cinving “Honky-Tonk Angel” 

claimed, “Vou mean vou never tlrank any? 
NereOr even tasted it?" 


Twit was 


Eddie ex- 


I shook my herd 
Then jet turn jeft bere on | 88 


| "Fa | 4 
a nigce where | used to buy it 


i ; 
| wi 


‘few minutes later we lurched to a halt on 


a recl-<« FL road and Eddie knocked on the 





mck door of a clapboard house. An efderh 
lady, eves blinking nervously, appeared at the 
acreen door. She did not unlock it 

“Lord, no. sie res orice cl te Badd 5 Cue 
tion “We stopped sellin’ it a vear ago. Thi 
money waen't worth the 


Luss dnd Ort yy 


be i i ye F Le 7 Lj 
Well, Mn an, 20 Vou Know Where we can 


(Lontmiwed on page 330 








Ditterent signs for ditterent times: 
lhe door of t_hester Willimms & truci 


nght)-cave bluntly that black people 
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FUQUQUNG, first explored by the Spanish in the 
1500's, first settled by the French in 1702, stayed 
disputed territory until the last major Creck In: 


dian lanmts were ceded in 1814. Afier secession 
from the Union in 1861, the state was briefly “in- 


dependent.” Adeclining one-crop economy and ne 
long epilogue to Reconstruction left Alabama poor, 
segregated, and bitter. With new industry, differ- 


ent beraps, and civil rights, the state rides to a future 





d from the baggage wagon of her past. 


ANEA: 31,600 square miles, tinks 
lth POPULATION; 41877,000, | 
ranks 21st, growing’ at about the 
nitive) dverage. ECONOMY: Treth 
ant stee] production, chemicals 
and. feriilizes, textiles, timber and 
paper pulp, poultry, cattle, cotton, 
i sii pemmuts, fisheries, mrw | 
discoveries MAJOR. CPTIES: Sal 
Biailnghain 293,700; Mobile, 158,500, joni trl 
eapltal, 144,700, Huntsville, 137,730. TENDS: ths 
maly urban and nonfartn pre agrivultyral civersifi- 
cution; new indtrtries attracted hy plentiful water, space, 
transportation, and laree labor penl., CHALLENGES: 
Compared to other states, ranks low in per capita wealth, 
epeting for education, physicians per 100,000 
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Her voice dropped toa whisper as she mive 
him several addresses. “T'll tell you one 
thing,” she added in her normal tone, “when 
we sold it there was none better. People used 
to. come all the way from Chattanooga and 
New Orleans te buy it.” 

Eddie pointed toward me “He came all the 
wuy from Washington.” 

The woman's hand flew to her mouth 
“Washington! You tmenn, son, that you 
Wheedled those names from me ond this man 
is some kinda government investigator?” 

“eo, Tom. He just wants to buy a jug” 

“| hope you're not lyin’. That's all 1 hope.” 
She slammed the door, 

After following several secondary roads. 
we turned ante a dirt track and stopped in & 
harnvurd. Halfa dozen other automobiles, 
some with drivers: at the ready, clustered 
around the barn. Liside we found a queue of 
people—both men and women—waiting for 
yallon pues to be filled: When our turn came, 
we made the hicit purchase and hurried out. 

In the carl raised the fue and let the cold. 
creamy, delicious: liquid course down mv 
throat. Tt wus the first natural, unpasteurized 
milk [ hac ever tasted. 


The’ millions have come, 

There's still room for one, 

Pes, tere’: room af te cross for yan 
VEN 


RE SCENE had the haunted poignance of 
T: landscape in a Fellini film. There, in a 

broad empty field at Driskell's Stare Cor- 
ner in Mobile County, stood a battered green 
van With a loudspeaker on top, Beside tt a 
neath) dressed] man shouted tite a mitro- 
phone, his left hand cleaving the air for em: 
phasis. He denounced the iniquities of the 
world in vivid metaphors, calling sinners to 
the sweet rest of Jesus. But in all the Sunday 
lanciscape, the only congregation was his wile 
amd three voung children inside the van. From 
the rnsoline station across the road I heard his 
amplified votce and | entered the meuclow. 
That's how 1 met evangelist Arthur Kose. 


Barefoot fun skips in with the daughters 
of Aubrey and Martha Morgan at their 
grandmother's home, Youpun, a | at ewere 
antebellum plantation sear Camden. The 
family hopes tn keep the plantation intact 
despite the pressure of taxes 
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t black 


wal ¢ 
radiaies serenity. “lL carn too Je sus When | A LS 





nan in his 40's Mr. Roa 


ne (oid Te When | threw mvself on 
(ood s Altar, | made all my good-bves. I satel 
‘oe, here's mv life. Dake it und use i 
[In 1964 Hecalled me to preach, But bhav 
no education ara | thouch! Lard You wire 
the wrong man. | struggled agarmet it Then 
in 1968, [surrendered to Grod’s call and He 
Hut price in My hea4rl know | athn't m jen 
but Dpreach a well as Decan In the words at 
the Lreastls Ful, “) wom what I am by thr 





3 | , ' | | a | | - ' 
Peep o Le peel Mn MLO LE fii iki ceil | Puy | ; 


i F 
Pentecostals abound. Faith centers upon the 


Bible and evangelism i enden Inclewe 
evanwelrs ke Billy (srabat Coral 
Roberts rank as superstars, antl beam al 


Ou trom encliess billhboaures 
he . 
Bul the face of Arthur Rose peers from no 


| ith ara |: ] mostot his lif it i el i etcley 
in Sinbue. “IL lett my best vears at Alibamea 
Drydock,” he tald me ruefully, “But now I've 
Topp Working bo pPreaci AIL Leos pe L re i 
on 4s be cht mee aes ing to 
riches ing yY Christ Jesus 
LPVer erin =e l 1 fal ower] 
LO CVEnPel trom Chuisty field to musty field 
Sate didi he attract an audience; but neve 
die the unteresit his preaching i en 
VED When jf me i tS Jee! howler 
it rie iin WT Werth Cpe ie iirns 
In @& Street minists hic tcelel trie 


Ancd samecne | dont even know will say,‘ 


i 

re lil | | ime { li ed IPT 
7 by 

| | ih l iirc Phen a jens )4 Tole Li 

fad experiences?! he échoéed my question 


Sure. Lats of them: Once | was preaching-ai 


Alack Fire, ane af KHirmingharn's best dance 
(LPT Pak ie bun | rhesl F LIT if r arec bienet 
ogranber, 24-year-old Vera Marcus tabove. 


CEMer) Penearaes ber coupe lor the opening 


ck UN mcert bell and theater m the cite’ 

ecivie center iright) Black Fire vel 
as far away as Brazil, have brovght pleasu 
io Thousands Sponsored | the jettersan 
i PED Ean { ferrell ied 1h t+ Crepe 1 | ney 
tunity, the company has opened new vistas 
for reve ivi i heel wou 
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Y Sl abame 


issed an gir pollution control 


et that hae become a moclel for the nation 
4 r a Mir 4 os rr Ma ‘ee rm fi Lce) Pecer 
i Lt i 1a Minegnwn i L tee | Li htt + I ih a iL 
hall. Same of the com- 
panies—the Dig ones run trom outside Alo 
Herat 


eral tools to give Hirminetiion 


NaMme—Hent Ws €&ve a inch of the Lee i 
by the end of 1976,’ 

(he another front, 15 PaLEMe mitis talk bue- 
side Alabama's Woterwavs All 
Hut ane Pup GAaArk-colored wastes into the 


rivers 


Onde -C hein 
Phe exception 1 a leull States Paper 
Corporation installation in Tuscilousa 

Jack W. Warner récerved me in 
the company's new headquarters, just dawn- 
river from the mill 


President 


‘Because I've always be 
industrial building could also 
Mir. Warner 
structure set amid ponds and Japa- 

Alabama Shianeri-La be- 


Black Worrinr River (facie 


lees ee} 
ne Beautify, ordained a Striking 
CIrients 
nese Wurcens—an 
siiche thie page) 

F4 EY Company Nas ib re sponsibility to thie 
environment,” Mr Warner told me “We 
know it. Tuscaloosa is a university town, and 
lew years aro the students started raising 
hell about pollution. Well, the company pub 


fj Loe S00 res 


ig —relations ena hail o fit, Went on 
local PelevISIen bo aur 


“T told them [ hated the smell of the mills as 


= has | 


In the bag 


tntes Paper 


tom. President | 


industry, Cull 
bcks iio. ever the 
wk Warner (left) 


cities tha pil chance treet 
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right) Tt coal 
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1} | 
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efi 


havent aovercome the 
ec An 
Waller 
And we toternd 
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Bint 


ie aE] ferry 


i ririve 


oxvegen-cleanite system rence 
HOU to GiTmost 2 ; 
i make 'L Lf the AnLire Indust. 

Later, in the golden light of tate 
Tack Warner and | went 


River Hunt Club where 


availabli 
ALtermoon 
worth 
a Gulf States Panes 


Murph 


Mut te Lin 


[het eri 
one of Jack's strong, rangs 
in unabashed 


i ele TVA 


cmplover Wis €Xercisine 
Phoroughbrecs 
irom 


SAL 


country bey Blount 
mn of the 


Toronto International Horse Show last win 


| TI en r 
Dents bechme the st 


ter, Attuned tn aristocratic scarlet, riding jack's 
: ‘ } SS ee I 
horse Do Right as a member of the U.S 


Equestnan Team, be scored the highest point 
total im thi 
teal never Oelore 


Vier his 


¢ a5 a whip—talked to me in a stable 


Interna jumpy Ch 


okie rider 


| 
Prt is 
17 r | 
r hd a tie | 
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fi 


attmnined bY af 
workout. Dennis— 
wos a Shorecropper,” he said, “and I 
can remember hanging 
Phat 


owt Hers 


fal 
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F | | 

nto the colipr of his 


| a ey k F 
il poy Norse now | 


Farmed to ride 
| bourht m 


norst At B TOP -(ont} 


factory for six cents A pound 


a | 
‘Crowbait.” Jack said. “That's all he use 
in fide. But 


iil 5 omy iy i | 
With me on mY fier 


horse atl 


him on his sorry one, be stil] won 
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“Mobilize, verb; to turn a gracious Southern 
city, once capital of French Lowisiana, ini an 
industrial center, shipbuilding giant, and inter 
non port. So a cichonary might deine the 
growth of Mobile (right), a: seen from the van- 
Laee point af tuad culls Aving as one (below) 
Newly discovered of] fields near Mobile may 


make itthe number-one boomilowti of the svuih 





ictween the States. [ remembered something ance tole 
me by a Spaniard who had suffered much from the in- 
ternecine conflict that wracked his own nation from 1936 


to [GsAg ‘Cw 





wars are the cruelest and the saddest, be- 
cause each side fehts not for territory or power, but for 


, i 4 
AT hoe a 


f koowe moonrise, [ keow slar-rise; 
Lay dur body dewn 
martial 
ILCOA COUNTY lies near the heart of Alabama's 
“higck belt’—en named tor the och. dark «oil that 
| created fortunes for antebellum planters: Gracious 
SPeaCWiUs houses line the streets of the COUnCY seat Lam 
den, but there are subtle siens of decay, And on the 
courthouse bench it's an old joke that only one famils 
has moved inte the county in the past ten veurs 
In fact, Wilcox County, ike much of the South, has 

been overtaken by a sociological revolution: The small 
famiivy tartn—bhackbone of rutal economy—ne longer 
works. Federal subsidies for cotton were withdrawn 
alter L974, and the price tumbled to a disustrous 32 cents 


A pound by the end af 1974. In Wilcox County big farm- 


ers Have turned to mechanization ATG alternatin C Ciops, 





Hut many small farmers, mostly black. have been forced 
bio seek peroninen olf -the-farn employment. Wttters, de- 
feated in the only livelihood they have ever known, 
swell the welfare rolls 

Soa highwav sien directs vou to Gees Bend, An isolated 


tract of 13,000 ocres, it juts like o lonely peninsula into o 
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hove curve of the Alabama River. Almst all 


Of (see Bend ie sinents ire by bn R, fife fie- 


sconded from the siaves whe labored on the 


rawling Pettway Plantation that occupied 


" 
rd 
i 
= 


efore the Civil War, and are sunk in 
ehahotiede AL Gees Herd | anise pthc Git of 
rat iT j |i re to be hi 





Ti Poy 

tte all, vou fin , resignation. | visited 
the unpainted clanboard house—three room: 
ida porch—ot the Square family. Too proud 
for welfare, husband Herbert cuts wood ane 
thes Wy hit ore Tha Se Cee tinel hin por Hits 
wile and seven children, bul his take-hor 
pay adds ap to pitifully little 

I remember a melancholy afterneon in the 
uttered Ving roam With Mrs. Square, wh 
“@ 30) but looks older. “No, we don't eat much 
meat.” she sac) “lireens and fice 6 all we cat 
afford. At the end of the month there’s just no 
money left I can't poy for the lights. The 
companys fxin’ to come out tomerrow an 
cut tiem on 

Vi het do lworry about? [he kids. Phev' re 
imart, vou know. They wet A’s and B's 
them report cards. [ just hope [ can get them 


thrown | bet at 


OVERTY IN oy runs & broad 
spectrum, however, as I learned when | 
called upon Miss China Grove Mile 


ae bri bao with her 84 vears, Niiss (hin 


oe 
— 
ot 


Grftove made me comiortable in her small, nea 
“othags 

Like many of the ladies of Crees Bend. 
spends much of her free time stitching quilts 
The Sabicea are traditional, and bear re 
enlendent mumnes like “Coat of Many Colors 
| li as 5 Dream. “Bear's Paw,” In all 
iil eT x Bend CUPTL SS vLLe= i Hi lothoye fin] 
still sew the intnivate ““Pineburr" pattern, in 
which each patch—tike w chrvsanthemum— 
blesstetre thre aie neionnal splendor 

Did Miss China (srove ‘cima her dis 
tant childhood? “(hh, Lord, ves,” she respond 
ed with her shy, twitting smile. “I come wy 
hard. My mama 


io fel CANE far 


had to vo to peoples’ henge 
her children to eat, But 
ligion Was so mmportant to us. | jomed ‘he 
Hantist Church in 1904 and they ve never 
tuiTned me out, never fac no trouble writ 0 Oe 
All her life she worked fared. “Tl don’ heed 
Il dane plowed, [ done cut wood. Until 1 
farmed otton on ten of filteen acres thi | 
rented, Workin a mule or sometimes & hors 
In that year—it was afine crop vear—I macle 
ll bales o cotton xou a own bo the rir 





With tractors at $3000 and up, mittee ca 


eT) teed work, (hha aed Le Rov Mosel, 
el one in dusting cotton jabovwe) in (iee 
at i iL RITE THN aon Whee Wane. irdier 
yee eee | fe Tike Lan TOT, Ws chet Leng | Li 
HEACe Mma | borer save Shartie a 
tlream ol better things, Mrs. Lu Square ane 
iet aa iz i bi i TH Tre ae en 


nigazrine (nehti 


People in Geet Bend are kin to povert 

Win mest oy “Lis beri i if) | ring 
thew productive vears. Soll, strong teclimes 
for finmnhy. communi! itl the Lane) perapat 


Li Let COTS OF Cnn bern Peale pre 


nicking back trom the mbes; cooperaby 


enor chirt & FUP Bae is fF eee Poe Ves et 


rived, but that possibility now floats light 
ly on the Humid ae 











Hail to the weevil—and furewelll In 1915 


the iawn of Enterprise roused & statue tothe 
insect for destroying the cotton crop, Thal 


Fortlingte ciaaster forced fortiert to plort 


che fhe] 


a en ak 


Wachineton Carrer ol 


cron Enter the pean 
status. by George 
Tuskegee Institute. Result: Enterprise calls 
‘eorho.” 


ral | i = i 1 i = 
ttsel? “Peanut L.amtal of thi 


cow she fives alon 
1h ick clria * ath 
nostly vegetables, ond the wreen= and 
turnips 1 grow omisel 
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. Aut nh 


ttle merce of cick : 
frink. Foor! stamps? J can’t afford 
them. [vet to live cheaper than thar.’ 

When T left this strong, dignified woman, I 
asked, “Miss Ching Grove, 
hajnee 


she chuckled 
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vel the prototype of black-white hormony, 
rogress has ech mye 
In, Alabama, as in much of the South, a 


chiet executive & 


Cert 


(One cleur, hol morning | entered the red- 


brick courthouse in Camden (pace §46) anc 
called upon Judge Roland 


judge Cooper said: “Ves, we've 
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Aimaingham, Boomingliam, 
The evreatest city in Alabam". 


SING. WY TASTY NEWMAN 


TH 300,400 inhabitant: and thriving 
Bindustrics founded on iron and steel 


B production, Birmingham ranks as Ala- 
bama’s largest, most prosperous metropolis. 
Seven universities and oolleges cluster around 
the city; its museum ancl botanical garden 
have won wide renown. To my mind, though, 
the brightest star in Birmingham's firmament 
is the University Hospital, an adjunct of the 
University of Alabama Schoo) of “Medicine. 

Every Alubarian T met expressed pride in 
that hospital. In the baveus of distant Mobile 
County a man told me, “lf you can afford real 
good medical cure, you vo to Germany or 
Switzerland. But if vou want the best in the 
world, vou go to Birmingham.” 

In fact, patents do flock from every part of 
the world to Birmingham, many of them to 
undergo open-heart surgery at the hands of a 
duperiative stall headed by Dr John W. Kirk- 
lin. In 1966 Dr Kirklin came from the Maye 
Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, to become 
chairman of the Department of Surgery 

What had attracted him, I askedr “Well, 
Alubumea is a state anxious to look ahead. It 
is, cf course, a beautiful place to live. But bere 
in Birmingham I saw avoung institution with 
tremendous potential, an institution eager to 
excel, | had some new ideas: about carciac 
surgery, and here T could) work toward 
developing them.” 

Among Dr. Kirklin's innovations is a puest- 
aperative system that literally plugs the 
patient into o computer, simultaneously 
monitoring 15 vital badily functions, and ad- 
ministering blood and assorted fluids auto- 
mittically when tequired 

At stx o'clock one morning, with Birmine: 
ham’s sky ablare with a fiery dawn, I enter 
the University Hospital to witness Dr. Kirklin 
operate. Ry 6:30 the tiled operating theater 1s 
alight and active. Nurses arrange tnstru- 
ments wand sterile cloths, the anesthesiologist 
makes his preparations At 7:40 the patient 
és Wheeled in. He i o b-vear-old Italian bow 
named Denis, from the town of Contarina, 
From birth he hos suffered from a cardiac 
defect called the tetralogy of fallot. [In effect, 
his heart pumps insuticent oxveen-rich blood 
to sustiuin his body; the <inister blue hue af 
cvinosis sulfuses his skin. 

He was too weak to walk, had never played, 
and had ceased growing more than a-vear 


Alabama, Dixie toa Different Tune 





before, Local newspapers tn [tah hid raised 
money to send the bov to Birmingham for the 
operation that could suave his life. 

The surgical procedure proves a-marvet of 
technique and technology. With scalpel and 
saw, the surgeon opens the boy's chest to 
reveal the throbbing heart. Then, for four 
tense hours, Dr. Kirklin and his team work in 
the chest cavity. “This operation,” he had 
told me, “is almost ike piloting an airpiane. 
The trickiest moments are takeoff and land- 
ing—in ourcase when weconnectihe patientto 
the heart-lung machine, and when we discon- 
nect In between, we live on the engines; any 
fniiure in the machine and the patient dics.” 

With all tubes in place, the boy's life passes 
to the great, eleamineg machine. [tis a-terrify- 
ing moment when the heart stops beating and 
becomes an inert musele. But the machine 
has already taken over smoothly. Dr. Kirklin 
mends the faulty heart carefully, swiftly. 

Disconnect. Every eve on the-still heart. It 
begins to pulsate, te throh, toa pump, On the 
electronic monitor a ball of heht bounces 
strongly and rhythmically. Evervone visibly 
relaxes. Doctors and nurses reflect a quiet 
exultation, 

Almost miraculously, the boy's tiny body 
assumes a healthy, pinkish hue. For the first 
time in his life, his heart pumps rich and 


plentiful blood to his body 
Wee: as the ultimate cardiac operation? 

B “When you can repair a child's heart, 
as in this case, and give him perhaps 70 years 
of life, that's pretty ultimate.” 

Denis’s parents—neither of whom spoke 
much English—visited him afterward in the 
intensive-care unit where he lav tiny and un- 
conscious beneath the bank of computers 
recistering their Greless readout. 

Hie mother, a woman with the ulmend- 
shaped face of a Byzantine Madonna, touched 
her son's hand and wept quietly. The Italian 
couple kept a quiet vigil in the corridor later 
The mother sat, bewiltered in the strange 
country and the strange hospital, with tears 
overtiowing 

A tall raw-boned woman with bleached 
hair—the kind of Alabama wile vou can see 
riding in a pickup truck any Saturday night 
heading toward a honky-tonk or a church 
social—strode purposefully wcross the hall. 
She knelt beside the small ltalian woman 
and put her arm around her. 


HAT, 1 ASKED LATER, did Dr. Kirklin 





“T know how you feel, honey,” she said. 
“They operated on my baby vesterday and 
like to cried my eves out when [saw that poor 
litthe-bitty thing with the bandages and the 
tubes. But today she’s so much better. She 
smiles, and for the first time in her life she 
rot a heart that works. Now just don't vou 
worry, sweetie. Vour baby is gonna be all 
right. J promise you!" 

Sometimes language barriers fall. The 
Italian woman rested her head on the big 
blonde’s shoulder, And she stopped erving. 
Two weeks later Denis—cured—returned to 
Italy with his parents. None of therm will ever 
forget “the greatest city in Alabom’." 


Rally "round the fiag, boys, 
We'll rally once again, 
Shouting the Battle Cry of Freedom. 
CIO. WoL ce 
ORTHWEST OF BIRMINGHAM I 
\| traveled throwzh the green, hilly lorests 
cof Winston County. When Alabama se- 
ceded from the Union, the tough mountain- 
eer of Winsten County, mefect, seceded fram 
Alabioma. On July 4, 1861, they declared “We 
are not going to shoot atthe flag of ourfathers, 
‘Old Glory,” the Flag of Washington, Jeffer- 
con, andl Jackson,” Thus: was born an Ala- 
bama legend—the Free State of Winston, 
On the heels of the Conscription Act of 
April 1862, Confederate recruiters combed 
the county; houses were burned, resisters 
were shot or jailed. The carnive was finally 
too much for the mountaineers. More than 
2,000 men of Winston and surrounding areas 
volunteered for the First Alabama Cavalry 
Repiment, which fought for three years in 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, amd the 
Carolinas. From the Confederate standpoint, 
there was only one thing amps: Thr First 
Alabama Cavalry served in the Union Army. 


Come all you ranellin’, pamblin’ boys, 
Whercver vou may be. 
Listen to my story, 
And shun bud company. 
MOUNTAIN POLK ws) 
EFORE DAWN on every Saturday of the 
Bee rain or shine, pickup trucks rattle 
down from sorthern Alabama's hill 
country to gather in the field beside Harris 
Grocery in the town of Collinsville. The 
drivers park their vehicles in lites, lower the 
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tailgates, and place their wares on display for 
the weekly Trade Day. I joined the throng 
one frosty December morning 

Good ol bows in thick jackets stamped 
beside oll drums stuffed with burning kin- 
dling; many sipped discreetly from small jugs. 
1 watched a man in overalls unloading an 
array of old farm implements, “Where did 
you get them?” | asked. 

“Cleaned out the barn. When TI get rid of 
this Iot, I'm fixin’ to clean oul the attic.” 

As the sun climbed higher in the sky, the 


crowd increased and commerce became brisk 


Although most of the part-time merchants 
preferred to swap articles, none shrank from 
o cash offer. Bartwaining was intense, and 
almost always underscored by the terse wit of 
the mountain people: 

Cine man had opened o huge suitcase filled 
with hundreds af jackknives—old, new, large, 
smali—in a great jumble A client strolled 
over an stared inte the suitcase for several 
mintites. Finally he asked casually, “trot any 
jackknives to sell?" 

After a suitable pause, the vendor said, 
“Tost ubout to run gut of them.” 

Collinsville struck me as America’s ulti- 
mate supermarket There vou can buy Shet- 
land ponies and antique furniture, fighting 
cooks and Indian arrowheads, coon dogs and 
calves and hogs. In the food stands vou will 
find treats ke crowder peas, sorghum syrup, 
und turnip ereens. 

Eventually I joined on old man with 
Shrewd blue eves and o diny’s growth of ray 
stubble. Beside his truck lay a huge assort- 
ment of disparate objects, ranging from old 
photographs and coins to banjos and violins 
“Been comin’ here for 20 vears,” he told me 
“Tradin’ 1s just pure fin.” 

A lean farmer paused to finger a violim 
“Fiddles don’t pleasure me mone,” he said 
“Vou got any git-tars?” 

“wot this week,” said the old man. As he 
watched the farmer stride away, he shook his 
head: “It never fails When [ bring the banjo, 
they allus ax for a git-tar, when [bring the 
git-tar, they want a banjo.” 

After a moment, he nudged me. “You see 
that boy over there?” He nodded toward a 
young min ina denim jacket who was saun- 
tering post “That boy has seen somethin’ 
here that be wants He keeps circlin’ by, That 
poor, foolish boy thinks he's gonna out- 
shrewd me” 

A citied woman darted toward the old 
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man’s display and placed her hand upon a 
rotating piano stool, “What's this worth?” 
she demanded. 

“T don't know what it's worth, ma'am, but 
itll cost vou $12." 

She turned hutiily away. After a while, the 
youth with the denim jacket casually ap- 
proached | saw his eve dart briefly to a siren 
tssed with Studied carelessness: on the 
ground by the old man: At creat lenath the 
hoy examined a banjo: Abruptly he asked, 
“How much you askin’ for that?” 

“Thirty-five dollars,” the old man re- 
sponded warily. 

“It's got a busted string.” 

“snapped it myself this mornin’. Buy that 
banjo an’ I'll give you $1.25 for a whole new 
sto’ strings.” 

“Too high.” 

“Can you go to $30?" 

A pause. Then the boy said, “Can't go to 
that.” He started to walk away. Suddenly his 
eve secmer to fall accidentally on the siren. 
“That there a si-reen?” heinquiredinnocently, 

“Yep, that's a si-reen,” 

“Whit vou askin'?" 

“That's a police si-reen; Costs 342 new. 

“Tt ain't new no more.” 

“But nobody gotta break it in. It's been 
broke in by experts.” 

The bey picked up the siren and cradled it 
in his hinds “How much you askin'?” 

The old man said softly, “You can hear 
that si-reen for a mile and a half away." 

“How much vou askin’? the boy de- 
mathied tensely, 

“When you speedin’ down 411 und vou 
lean on that st-reen, ¢vvabody ll know it’s 
you out-on the road. They'll hear it clear 
acress the Georgia line.” 

Crazed beyond endurance by the old man, 
the vouth clawed at his wristwatch. “Here! 
he exclamed. “[ know | ain't got enough mon- 
ev. But give me the si-reen and I'll swap you 
this watch that my daddy gave me!" 

His face ashine with triumph, the old man 
nodded agreement, 

Wot long thereafter, 1 shared the bav's fate. 
After extensive haggling, I purchased a 
board with a display of Indian arrowheads 


F 


for S15, As I walked toward my car with the 
prize, a man snatched at my sleeve. “How 
much vou askin’ for that?” he demanded 

*Mavbe $20," I responded craftily. 

“You kiddin'!” he exclaimed incredulously. 
“T can buy four o' them for $20!" He stomped 
resentfully away 

I felt a sinking certainty that he was right. 


A brand sew breese in blewiny 
‘croad fhe Sovethicned, 

And J] see a brand aew king 
of brotherhood. 


— THY Shey 


HE NUMBER of black officebolders in 
] sim has jumped from 24 to 167 in 

the past seven years. [ calle) upon one of 
them, 32-year-old Mayor Johnny L.. Ford of 
Tuskegee. In the chronicle of America, Tus- 
kegee holds an honored place; here, in 1881, 
Booker T. Washington founded one of the: 
first. collegesfor blacks inthe U.5—Tuskegee 
Institute, now 3,500 student= strong. 

MMavor Ford's father was a nurse's aide in 
the Tuskegee Veteran's Hospital, his mother 
a domestic servant They saved enough to 
educate him, and after college, he followed 
the example of countless other Alabamians— 
he migrated to the North. After living in New 
York City for several years, he returned to 
his hometown in 1969: “Sure,” he told me, 
“up there black and white work side by-side. 
But-at night the black goes home to his ghetto 
and the white to his suburb, Here in the South 
we've been living together for 250 years, 
talking to cach other every day. That gives 
vou something solic to build en.” 

Even as I left Alabama, I felt the first pangs 
of nostalgia for such lost delights as fried 
crab claws, streak o° lean, and pit barbecue 
... the twang of country music on WRAM.. 
the aprinetime glories of Mobile and. the 
autumn thender of the Crimson Tide. 

For better or for worse, I bac become ad- 
dicted to Alabama, And to her people. When 
Ttook leave of my old possum-hunting friend, 
Jake Jones, he said: “Come back soon, bear 
We'll treat you so many ways that one o’ 
them’'s bound to be right." Oo 


An event once impossible—public interracial baptism in a Tuscalodsa motel pool— 
goes unnoticed except by the Jehovah's Witnesses in attendance: While hardly a com- 
TmOnplice scene, Ht conveys & message: What the law guarantees, people learn to accept 
in a spirit.of mutual tolerance and civilitv. Alabama it getting on and going on, 
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T CARRIES THE WONDER of o 
miracle, and some of its mystery, 
the litthe pool cupped in the rock ol 
a Utah desert. Mere inches deep 
and ow few feet across, the water that 


rain has brought will evaporate in a 
few days or weeks. Vet while it lasts, 
fairy stirimp fhelow) and a host at 


other aquathe creatures thrive tn tt 

But how cic such lite come ta occupy 
this precorious niche, and how can tt 
hope to survive the desiccation ahead? 

“Mavire the colonmtes are remnants of 
a wetter age,” says Dr. Lewis T. Nielsen 
at the Lintversity of Utah. “Miayia thas 
beran with eves borne by the wine or 
birds No one can sav for sure,” 

Ldes Steven Vo Romney, “Thev-sur- 
vive through amazing versatility in 
adapting ta change.” 

I met the (wo biologists on a Utah 
field trip while Steve was working on 
his cloctorol dissertation; Lew was fs 





faculty adviser, Steve's subject area 
desert potholes: And any conversation 
with him & & revelation 

For example, “There i a pothole 
mat in West Africa,” he save, “whose 
IOV, tM Some es 11S Pup, Can Sur 
vive for unknown lengths of time after 
losing most of its body moisture—as 
much a® 9? percent. Immersion brings 
full recovery, sometimes in a few min 
utes: We finve o similar form here.” 

| was entranced eke visions of “In 
stant tite” through the miracle of water 
and shared my enthusiasm with the 
Leographics natural science photogra 
pher, Robert F. Sisson, 

Soon Bob owas photographing these 
lary shrimp, here enlarged 15 tumes 
and we were compiling their biog 
raphies. The two at top are males; 
they bear antennae that have become 
modified for 
three below are females; they bear eg 


clasntng females. The 
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sacs to help assure-the next generation, 
The female turned on her side at left 
reveals a food groove on her belly that 
collects plankton gs she swims. The 
others swim upside down to our eve 
but normally for them 

Gill-like plates on eleven pairs of legs 
capture iife-sustaining oxygen from 
water or from the air above it anc give 
the shrimp another name: branchite 
pods—“foot-breathers."” 

Fairy shrimp hedge their survival 
bets by laving two types of eggs: So 
culled summer eecs will hatch the first 
tune the pothole refills. Hut winter tees 
may fe in the pothole’s sandy substrate 
Lhroueh repeated fillings, over one sea 
Son oF many, batching at diferent times 

seeking more facts on desert pot- 
holes, | found that literature an the sub- 
ects virtually nonexistent. In this little 


water World of wonder. we probe at 


the edges of man’s knowledge 
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FE YHE PROMISE OF LIFE exists Ultimately the pothole goes dry (fac- 


an iivwhere water collects, but that ing pore). Using o lodder to lug cam 
EC TTES t & cesert Mile Ts eras, lights, and cdessecting kit tothe shell 
doubtful at Even when the bole like pot! Bob Sisson combs dry sas 
contains water, the amount, temperatun where Lew, just davs before, had dippe 
ni Chemistry may chanee poehicel i LI) Wa ae 
Lmattier of minut Later Hob laid a thermometer on thi 
i reas i ii (15a V Lhe pal anc. and tl ii wir csi itt mee 
hol! Bre Gino the most extreme inthe al YF. Estimates of pothole surfacs 
ACH comments Lew Sieben, tere Pens rene a. In winter, ter 
dipping specimens with Hoh Sissons  pPenaturesin this mile-hich plateau cow 
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JATER TIGER!” The larval 
M = " 
/ form of a pothole beetle carn: 
a 
is nme. Multiple eves, switt 
fs, and a rapacious appetite make 
it one of the fercest predators in 
ij Toil! if om | tf , Fre | cli 
no) (rent), tis mouth pa rec Puecke 
OVIMtermic-ikt 
vbsianrces that tirn the insities of 
Victims jpta suckoble juices 

Cunning hunter, the adult beetle first 
bites off the tail of a hapless tadpole 
which otherwise might have @ chance 
f escape. T! 
utes (below 


dinner io eT Ly tk | | SSrring SskH. 


en, in & leisurely ten min 
left, the dinwr recuces its 
An air breather, the adult beetle totes 
a bubble under its wine case. now An 
then taking in new air and jettisonineg 
the old (below right). It also has wing 
for vit, Permitling escape trom a ch 
ng pothole, and specially adapted rear 
for swimming (opposite) 
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HE MATING of the clam shrimp 
is a joyous ballet to our eves, yet 
it is actually a dance of death 

Their jlitth rock-pool home has 
shrunk steadily during days of un- 
relenting sunshine. Since early this 
September morning, Gob Sisson, Lew 
Ni¢isen, and I have kept watch beside 
the diminishing water. Before the sun 
sets, we calculate, the last of it will 
evaporate. For the littl poal's thou- 
sands, this & doomsday, 

By 10:30 mm. a6 the heat mounts, 
the potholes populace shows agtation 
Snails burrow into sand, where thes 
have hope of surviving while the damp- 
ness [aats Tal pole shrimp wallow 
downward into the bottom mud, as if 
in retreat from the pool's lowering sur- 
face. In the shallow fringes-‘lairy shrimp 
by the hundreds flail and writhe, their 
wet bode: reflecting dancing bits of 
sunlight. Marooncd by retreating water, 
they con only die, together with mvrimds 
of speck-size seed shrimp, copepods, 
and other tiny crustaceans, 

In the narrowing, warming pool the 
clam shrimp—up to now given to only 
occasional mating—become possescerl 
by the drive to reproduce. A score or so 
of pairs, most of the clam shrimp popu 
lace, swim locked in a T embrace, the 
male grasping the belly of the female, 
whose translucent form bares orange 
mmsses of eves (right). 

They weave a giddy course of dives 
and soaring climbs, turns and glides, 
impeded now and then by lone males 
trying to cut in. At last they part, the 
male to burrow into the sand, the fe 
male following after a moment's rest 

Next day we return to fined only 
damp sand tn the pothole. So. fragile 
are all its tiny dead creatures thal we 
ure hard pot to discover a carcass in- 
tact. Sun and wind have already dried 
mod crumbled the tmy. victims: 

Hut in the sand the snails still live, 
and in thousands of eges and in the 
gnats’ pupat and larvae, the seeds of a 
new generation await only the coming 
of rain. Then the hole will fill once 
more, the water will warm, and the 
sparkling pool will teem again with the 
vigor of the life force as-on the first day 
of the werled [] 
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For our Bicentennial... 


ORelive the 
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mericanh 
2 MN JULY §& L776, Patiots in Neu 
York City toppled a ef 
Englands Kina George El and had it 


» huge statue of 
melted down into some 40. 000 bullets to free 
themselves from British mile. And that spirit 

[ freedom—despite many challenges —has 
helped our Constitution endure for nearly 
AAD CPT Lines 

Ay relive the Amencan adventure in 
ihese, our Bicentennial years. through the 
pages of a new National Geographic book 
you will be proud to own, We Americans 

Unlike other tinis 


aces not focus on famous leaders of govern 
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history books 
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and industry whom we have 
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father, We Americans 
; the settling, founding, and growth of 
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adventure 


jreat eras: Revolu- 
tionary War Westward Expansion Civ 
War Roaring Twerities 
(sreat Depression 

In We Americans you ll cross the 
with early setters and play a part not only ir 


fccovering a New World but alsa in inven! 





7 1 
led real lives during ou 


(sau Nineties 


OCentT) 


Ing one. Down through the generations you ll 
expenence the independence and freedom 
that built—and are still building—our nation 
We Americans theme 
Voiced for our nation’s Bicentennial by Dy 
Daniel J. Boorstin, Pulitter Prize-winning 
historian and consultant for this book: 


‘To: find the fies which hold all Americans 
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A remarkable story, told | i 


National Geographic Society 
Post Office Box 1640 
Washington, D. C. 20013 
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with great pride, in 23 stirring 
chapters and special sections. 


iitirsted bodice buct nahietes 
by National Geographic. 


Twice the paue space ofa standard National 
Geogmphic book «Actual sae LO" sw 124" « 
400 poges * 659 nemarkable {llustrations. more 

thane thivd in full color = 20 outstanding 
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We Americans 


.. a8 personal as your 
own family picture album. 
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mm Polaroids $25 
Baa Super Shooter 
| for the new 
‘§Super Colors. 





You never got 
this much red before 
in 60 seconds. 


| Even subtle greens 
And look at the blues. (look at this sweater) 


There's even more 
yellow in the yellow. 
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From sight to sound 


Our fun side 1s television and stereo, At 
OTE Sylvania, we take fun very seriously 

We produce nearly 2 million color and black- 
drid-white picture tubes a year. We've been 
mk} Thi Laem Hnce [ec v isin) Wis a pe EE 

We pioneered the frat bright phosphors for 
the face of the tube. Our réds, greens and blues 
broweht color TV out of the Dark Ages: 

We make parts that so with picture tubes: 
defection yokes, guns, aperture masks, Masks 
have as many as hali-o-million tiny holes to 
auile the electrons thal fire up the phosphors 
(What precision! ’ 

Sylvania engineers developed interrated cir- 
cults that help keep the pictire looking good 
automatically without any help from you, 

With this kind of design thinking and con- 
rol over components, it's no suprise that the 
firs! true self-adjusting color set ever 16 the 
Sylvian GT-MATIC.™ 

Qur designers have been busy in audio, tan 
‘One of our stereo sets recently pot rive fe 
views.) Sylvania high fidelity equipment ranges 
from stereo consoles to component §ysteny 

Watch ws. Listen to os 


Just for fun / 
SYLVANIA COLOR TY & AUDIO 
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A Bicentennial 
collection of thirteen 
finely detailed 

See ee 7 
pewter sculptures 
honoring the 
citizen-soldters of 
our thirteen 


Orig inal states, 


“THE OUTSIDE OF A 
HORSE IS GOOD FOR 


THEINSIDE OF AMAN” 


The American Quarter Horse, a friend of 
mankind for decades. trreplacable on 
ranches and roundups, the fastest in a 
quarter mite, and the one those “horse 
crazy kids peam to own and ride. Write 
for FREE, fascinating details on the Am- 
etican Quarter Horse... the choice al 
thousands. 


AMERICAN 
QUARTER HORSE 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 50. Amarillo, Texas 79168 
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_ Remember when you were 
in such a hurry to grow olc 
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Arthe ume, thirteen scemed like a silly age. 
It was so 

And since growing up was ta 
you decided to hurry nature along, and become 
Very Mature instantly. 

As it turned out, the years didn t need any 
hurrying at all. The girl above trying to look 
ike a Woman is now a Woman—and pro 
wondering, like yourselt, how she got there so 


fast. 


Vicar 
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You can't postpone the future. 
If all that time can fiy by so fast, imagine 
how quickly the nexr several years will pass. 
That's why we'd |1l 
tor them. 
And that's where Metropolitan Lite can 
help, 





cc TO ree Vou tO eer ready 


We don't just insure your life. We 
help insure your future. 

Lets say you're planning to send you 
children to college someday. If you take out 
your own Wietropoltan policy. that can help 
‘a for it. 

Cr maybe you've chosen a carecrinstead, 
and vou have an eve on a business of vour own 


er? 





— 
someday. Your Metropolitan insurance can 
help make that possible, too 

And, of course, men aren t the only people 
who retire. Women do, too. Your Metropolitan 
insurance can help make a-secure retirement 
possible, too 

[In fact, two out of every three dollars we pay 
out in benetits go to /maag policyholders to help 
pay tor their future. 

She who hesitates 
pays higher premiums. 

At Metropolitan Life, we insure over fort, 
million people. We've been helping people 
prepare for the future for 10/7 vears. But while 
much has changed over that time, one fact 
about personal life insurance 1s always the 
Te. 

[he sooner vou bepin, the less it costs every 
ywtar. 

See your Metropolitan representative. Soon, 
Because the future gets closer every minute, 


2 Metropolitan 


Where the future is now 











Northwest gives 
you the Orient as no 
other airline can. 


YOu Gagerve (he weary most bi como, conveniz c 
WEN WoW Ty Aol Woy around ite wird ja the Onent. And 
hat Ss whl you Get on Nornhtwe_e s Orient Express — in 
Wis URGE by ary otter airline 


Every flight — a wide-cabin 747 Tho ulmost in roomy 


SpeniInUENness. al no exira God) Northyweal fies 


af | these big 
Deaurin pat On ay igh whe ire 
Choice of 3 routes 
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And wh Mase easy fa come along. With service from mare 


US. ces fan anyone — 3 in all, ols hwo cites in Cankda 
Elegant Regal Imperial Service Gur vory best service 
wih SUBS nites. ters ao oeuvres Ant Gessears Hat Deshi 
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5o come to the Orlest on Northwest's Oran) Exes: 
Thee Premiat peters connecting (he apt hi | bony 
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Pow He) fa) aaent or cell Northwest 


DAILY 747 ORIENT SERVICE FROM 11 CITIES 
(Northwest Connections trom 30 Other Cities) 
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Orient Venture 
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Orient Highlights 
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IF YOU THINK ONE 
IMAGINE THE SYSTEM 


The Bell System. It’s an incredible 
operation. 

It fakes a mind-bending multitude of 
‘ere /e)(- Heisei) |(ea- else me|- em (en ase| 
M14 million telephones talk to each other. 

It fakes a master plan to keep this 
system running 24 hours a day. 

It fakes a fofally unified system to 
make it all work together. 

lt takes people who in- 
vent, who design, who a 
anels elie leel(-mr inte) PO A 











PHONE IS COMPLICATED, 
THAT LINKS 144 MILLION. 


put if together and keep it fogether-—so 

all the parts fit, all the pieces connect. 

The result of all this planning is, quite 

simply, the bestphone system in the world. 
One se System. 
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name Zenith for the two things 
you want most in color TV. 





Zenith........ = 
Bred A. ees ROR 
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style, with beautiful simulated wood finish 


S—— 100% SOLID STATE 


Gey celle) al 


The quality goes in before the narne goes on. 
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Taking a good picture doesn't just depend on who takes it— and with 
what, Processing can make a world of difference. And that’s why it’s 
sO Important to choose a quality processing service. Someone who 
can make the picture worth the taking. So, when you leave your 
Kodak color film for developing, ask your dealer for quality service by 
Kodak or one of the many other quality photofinishers. 

A message from Eastman Kodak Company on behalf of photo 
dealers and finishers. 


gt 





“I believe everybody has an obligation 
to serve their country in some way. 
If they choose the Army, it’s guys like me 
who help them fulfill that obligation” 


| i cL Tf I = £ § 
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“No matter where you go, you've got to work. If you’re on a 
farm, and you don’t milk the cows or cut the hay, you don’t get paid. 
Well, in the Army they pay you to grow up” 

Sergeant Raymond has trained a lot of soldiers. He knows 
how they get to be good ones. 

“A guy comes into the Army, he’s got to mature or be matured. 
Most people eighteen or nineteen are still searching. They're not 
sure what they want to do with their lives—except be on their own. 
ihe Army’s where you cut yourself 
off from a lot of the things you were 
before. You get responsibilities. You 
get an education. And the chance to 
put it all on the line. That chance is 
important.’ 

Ii you enlist in the Army, you'll 
be getting a good job for gx od pay, the 
opportunity to travel and | to further 
your education. You'll work for people 

fa Who want you to do something mean- 
Sees ingful for your country—and yourself. 
“The things 5 
you get here, they 
just don’t leave you pe ’ 
when you leave the & a 
Keone” am fal 
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Join the people 
who've joined the Army. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Yesterday 
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MADAIN SALEH ZAHRAN 


4 NABATEAN TOMAS 


Today 
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RIYADH DHAHRAN RIYADH AL-HAASIA 
VOCATIONAL INTERNATIONAL GYMNASTICS IN IRRIGATION 
TRAINING AIRPORT SCHOOL PROJECT 

SCHOOL | 


& TOMORROW 


| 
A 150 BILLION DOLLAR FIVE YEAR PLAN 

FOUL ATION 271. 285, 787. 101 

IOUS Ti ¥ $ 12, 364, 637, bet 

DESALINATION 4, BYa, 910, 144 

HEALTH § §, 212. 463. 768 

SOCIAL SECURITY $ 4, 126, 086, 951 | 
REMAINING SECTORS $3 9O7, 137, 104, 356 





* Limited edition available 
at original issue prices 
only until December 25, 1975. 


® Based on o beautiful angel 


by the genius Michelangelo. 


* Each fine stlver covered bell is 
hallmarked and registered, 


x Couranteed Christmas delivery 
for all orders mailed 

by November 25, 1975. 
Attractive wit pu chica re, 


* A prized limited edition and a 


uniquely beautiful Christexas sift, 


Not avatloble in stores. 


Priced at only $29.50 


Bell is based on an enluring work of 
art. The angel that sits majestically 
atop the bell was inspired by Michel- 
angelo’s famous angel seulpture at 
the Shrine of St. Damimic in Bolo- 
gna, Dtaly. It is a-fttine tribute to 
the- worlds greatest: sculptor in the 
Sth Anniversary year of his birth. 


This beatiful bell will be issued 
in strictly limited eclition unc is 
aVailuble at original issue prices only 
bro orders nostmuarked! before Dae-- 
cember 25, 1975, 


| "The 1975 Danbury Mint Christmuis 
| 


Asa gilt, for yourself or someone 
else who is special, it is a unique col 
lectible that owold well be the bewin- 
ning of a most interesting and fe 
warding tradition. 
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The Dantury Mint 
1) lending Pluce 
Westpean, Conn. (aa 


Must be 
porimorked before 
Decambar 25, 1975 


Pinser eater my onter forthe 297% Donbory Minit Chrermas Bell. 
L thindepstione Laat (ict iw strictiv forited edition avilable at oripl- 
fal Make prices Only for coders postmarked by December 28, 1975 
[howe encloied ty nomitince os follow: 


A 
Phe Dbncihny Ma 


Bellia) foo 29°40 each 4 
Shipping anil hamiliny @ $12 per bell 1 
Tatal ameunt enclosed + 


lt ony beibaede be shipped tio differee) oddres, please peeve (eer 
[ont OF f Bnparete sleet if paper inching ineekagy for ow pill card 
which #0 wll peoeido i regursica | 
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Me i Av haar mors ofder payable to Ue Danhury Alin 
Conmecctical pesident: pean odd $2.05 por bell for aales tan. 
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ante Stark ty Aen and Garton Galva ere tia, of Taaaihon, Aaa 
, ee ee ete wiih the Co. Mint oe piiy othr WS. Goweenmentt Agent» 


Take away the fancy Le Sueur label 
and what do you have? 


Fancy Le Sueur Peas. 












These are small, tender 
peas with a fare, delicate 
flavor thal rivals the 
Franch pelits pos. The 
silver foil label shows they 
afte special. Bul there is 
more lo Le Sueur peas 
than meets the eye. 
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You don't have to live near the 
water to live near the water. 


Flickering. reflections 
sprinkle ever-changing 
patterris on the surface 
Bader ater formations 
paint areas ol 
contrasting colors and 
hues, creating wonders 
never seen from ar 
other vantage point, 
Looking down 
from your Beechcraft 
Baron gives YOu an 
entirely new perspective 
iit} thie 4 are | cl LOW Sia 





ony al ground level Betore. Ch 





irom an ariimer six miles | 
it Sate ct acti, PTH LTe 


beckons! sculing, anork ling, 


spevdbaat racing or big game 


fishing, your own [See echeraft 
Baron can be the citterence 
between daydreaming and 
dong. And it makes getting 
here at least half the fun 
Yowerkienc Hecomes A 
minhvwacationawhen an hour 
of leisurely flight.can replace 
a long hall day on the road 
LAnd thousands of people, 
just like vou, leam to fly each 
year inna dot less time than 
thew had imagined.) | lere’s 
something: eee they. may; phe 








Understanding your 
bent for the unusual, 
the cuteol-the ordinary. 
Wt put together a guide 
to unusual, cut-ofthe 
Orcinary Ea anc 
events inthe U.S.A 

It's one of a kind, 
avaiadle only from 
Beech We call 
it the Beecheranh 
Adventure Kat, and we 
wouki bke to send you 




















one free of charge 
only saving when vou travel 
ina Beecheratt Baron. (in 
Inany | cps it Wi 
less fucl than a standard-size 
automoore 

The Beechcraft Baron is 
ml maitad production aircralt, 
i care Fil acti a Ta ort atcha ici 
cralismanship and the mast 
advanced manufacturing 
Dra CSscs The cabin Gin be 
ety lt “| a reflect VOL TATaakt ‘ual 
taste. surmounding you with 
Hiiegance and comfort 

Make vour move now to 
PAI a new perspective an the 
world We can hein, We 
designed a unique adventure 
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actually use 


at National Geugenphic sbvaliia’ a 
Je clipped. So aiite to ua an poe 
| tetloreaal instend . 
| We ll sonctvwur Beecher 
Lcherertiere Bobt Ed metus pela, 
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ieelutely free. Aud peeRia | 
vents ike i 

Wiite to Beech Abreratt 
Larporatian. [dr pectin Ti he | 
Wiech: Karas &7 20]. 

Plea wold curr, acictresa, | 
mocupe tien eric thither. Alas, poles | 
it as kono if yer 're aieeechy a puke 

| 
| 
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